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mo STOmy TO END ALL 
SJPF-COLOR’ stTorRieEs 


Once upon a time, meat packers had Seige trouble 
developing and protecting good color in meats. Their com- 
plaints were called “off-color” stories. Then came Cerelose, 
the pure Dextrose sugar which helps develop and pro- 
tect color in meats... Now, every time a 
meat packer tries Cerelose he becomes a 


permanent user of this modern sugar. 
WHY NOT INVESTIGATE? 


Please write to 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Greetings of the Season 
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LET THE “BOSS” HELP YOU ATTAIN 


Best O: Satisfactory Service 





&? The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 






824 Exchange Ave., U.S. Yards, Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, NM mee 
Chicago, Ill. Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICE: 2145 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Here are Franks With REAL Sales Appeal! 





@ Natural casings are naturally fine protectors of 
your products’ tender juiciness. They’re flexible— 
which means that they cling tightly to the meat, 
giving it a well-filled appearance at all times. 

The Armour brand is a shining example of every- 
thing that a superior natural casing should be. 
Strict standards of quality assure you the finest 
material available . . . uniform grading and careful 
processing are your guarantees of perfection. 


Armour’s Natural Casings are, we feel, your 
logical choice. Their ability to “finish off’ your prod- 
uct... to keep it plump and appetizing looking... 
to give it sales-appeal— p/us the insurance of satis- 
faction the Armour name brings you — make them 
a sure winner in your sausage kitchens. 

Give your next casing order to your local Armour 
Branch House. Then you can add“ prompt service” 
to your list of reasons for patronizing Armour. 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY + CHICAGO 
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INSURING GOOD RETURNS on Investment 
ina BY-PRODUCT POWER PLANT 


satisfactorily and profitably on the processing 

steam demand is not a matter of luck. How- 
ever, this idea concerning the subject of power 
generation as a by-product of processing steam re- 
quirements seems to prevail among some packers. 

The fact that a few packers have had unfortunate 
experiences with by-product power plants—that 
either the equipment failed to perform satisfactorily 
or the savings fell short of those expected—is prob- 
ably responsible for this attitude. 

The design of a by-product power plant presents 
an involved technical problem requiring experience, 
knowledge and ability on the part of the designing 
engineer. When a power generating plant fails to 
function efficiently, one or more of the following 
reasons generally is responsible: 


P sstistactor a power plant that will operate 


Causes of Dissatisfaction 


1.—Poor quality engineering in designing plant. 

2.—Departure by the packer from the engineer’s 
specifications or recommenda- 
tions in the expectation of saving 
in first cost. 

3.—Faulty 
equipment. 

The safeguard is the employ- 
ment of a capable and experi- 
enced power plant engineer and 
a policy of non-interference on 
the part of the packer in matters 
vital to satisfactory plant design 
and efficient equipment opera- 
tion. 

Packer Burke is getting ready 
to submit to the board of di- 
rectors of his company a propo- 
sition to build a by-product 
power plant and is discussing the 
matter with plant engineer 
Wright. Quality engineering is 
one of the requirements empha- 
sized by Mr. Wright. His re- 


or inappropriate 


marks may serve to clarify questions some packers 
may have regarding the possibilities of unsatisfac- 
tory results from a by-product power plant. 


Executives Confer 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Good morning, Boss. 
May I come in? 

PACKER BURKE.—Surely, Bill; sit down. I’m 
glad you dropped in, as I was planning to send for 
you to discuss your preliminary report on the pos- 
sibility of saving money by generating power for 
the plant. 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Have you read the re- 
port? 

PACKER BURKE.—I have read it several times 
and have been giving much thought to the recom- 
mendations made in it. 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—I’m glad you found it 
interesting. How do the saving possibilities as out- 
lined appeal to you? 

PACKER BURKE.—You estimate an investment 
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in a power generating plant should net 
us about 30 per cent yearly. In other 
words, according to your figures, an in- 
vestment in equipment to generate 
power would be returned in somewhat 
over three years. That’s a pretty big 
saving. 


Factors Which Influence Savings 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—That’s true, 
Boss. However, the return is no greater 
than is being made by other packers 
who are situated no more favorably 
than we are. 


PACKER BURKE.—What do you 
mean by “no more favorably than we 
are?” 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Savings pos- 
sibilities in any instance are dictated by 
electrical load conditions, processing 
steam demand and the possibilities for 
balancing up the heat load—that is, ar- 
ranging processing steam demand so 
that it closely coincides with the quan- 
tity of steam required to generate our 
electrical power needs. In other words, 
our preliminary survey indicates we can 
generate all of our electrical power re- 
quirements with no waste of steam. In 
fact, our processing steam demand is 
greater than the quantity of steam re- 
quired to generate our power needs— 
an ideal situation. 


Two Per Cent on Capitalization 


PACKER BURKE.—Then you are 
convinced, I assume, that a return of 30 
per cent on an investment in a power 
plant is possible? 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—I think the 
figure is conservative. Speaking off the 
record I believe it will be somewhat 
higher than 30 per cent. 


PACKER BURKE.—I think our board 
of directors would be very much inter- 
ested in cutting our steam power costs 
by the large amount you estimate, but 
before I submit the matter to our direc- 
tors I must have a better understanding 
of requirements and possibilities. Can 
you take the time this morning to dis- 
cuss the matter with me? 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—I’ll be glad 
to give you as much time as is necessary 
—now or any other day. I can imagine 
a subject of no greater importance to 
this business than generation of power 
as a by-product of the processing steam 
demand. 

PACKER BURKE.—It is beginning 
to look as if you are right, Bill. But I 
wonder if even you appreciate what such 
a saving as you have indicated in your 
preliminary report would really mean 
to this business? Had you figured out 
that a saving of the extent you indicate 
would equal approximately 2 per cent 
yearly on our entire capitalization? 


Competitive Position Improved 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—No I hadn’t, 
Boss; but I’m glad to know it. That 2 
per cent would be mighty useful at divi- 
dend time, I imagine. On this basis it 
appears to me that it is easy to make 
money by rehabilitating our power 
plant. 
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PACKER BURKE.—That’s right, Bill; 
but there is another important consid- 
eration that may not have occurred to 
you. This is that the saving you esti- 
mate—or profit, if you wish—would be 
under our control at all times. The 
same cannot be said of profits from an 
expansion of production and merchan- 
dising facilities. Livestock and product 
markets are beyond our control; buyers’ 
purchasing power never is constant and 
the good customer of today may be only 
a prospect tomorrow. Adverse condi- 
tions may make a selling profit impossi- 
ble, but any money we can make by cut- 
ting costs is certain and constant. 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—There are, 
of course, other advantages in a by- 
product power plant that are not in- 
cluded in my preliminary report, for the 
reason that they are not readily esti- 
mated. I think we all appreciate that 
when we reduce costs we strengthen our 
merchandising position proportionately. 
However, it would be difficult to say 
what bettering our merchandising posi- 
tion would be worth to us in dollars and 
cents. 


How Preliminary Survey Is Made 


PACKER BURKE.—That’s right; but 
let’s get down to cases. Am I to under- 
stand that the saving given in your re- 
port is an estimate only? 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Not entirely. 
The figure is based on such operating 
data as we have collected and on esti- 
mates. We have, however, considered 
possibilities of errors and have dis- 
counted the savings figure to allow for 
such a contingency. I believe the sav- 
ing as shown is an underestimate rather 
than an overestimate. 


PACKER BURKE.—Why were not 
sufficient data collected to make a com- 
plete, accurate survey? 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—This would 
have necessitated the collection of data 
over a considerable period in order to 
obtain average conditions and would 
have required the use of instruments we 
do not have. 


Use of Preliminary Survey 


PACKER BURKE.—But should we 
not have an accurate survey? Is it not 
hazardous to act on partial informa- 
tion? 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—A thorough, 
accurate and complete survey of condi- 
tions over a considerable period is neces- 
sary before a plant can be designed, for 
such a survey supplies the information 
on which the design is based. A pre- 
liminary survey is intended to give only 
a partial picture of conditions—just 
enough to permit a decision to be made 
as to whether it is advisable to study 
conditions further or to proceed with a 
detailed survey preliminary to design- 
ing the plant. 

PACKER BURKE.—I see. Our pre- 
liminary report would indicate, I as- 
sume, that we might profitably go into 
the matter further? 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—That is cor- 
rect. 


PACKER BURKE.—What should be 
our next step? 


Good Engineering Required 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—A complete 
and accurate survey by competent and 
experienced power plant engineers. 
This should be made, however, only if it 
is the intention to construct a power 
generating plant. 


PACKER BURKE.—Can you recom- 
mend an engineer for this job? 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Not off- 
hand. The design of a by-product power 
plant is an involved technical problem, 
and it is essential that the data be com- 
plete and accurate. I think the best man 
we could get would be the cheapest 
eventually. 


PACKER BURKE.—Were I to recom- 
mend construction of a power generat- 
ing plant to our board, I am very sure 
one or another of the directors would 
refer to a packing plant in which the 
power plant is not performing accord- 
ing to expectations. How can I meet 
that situation? 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—To design 
an efficient power generating plant to 
serve a packinghouse, the conditions 
must first be diagnosed and the proper 
remedy then applied. If the diagnosis 
is incorrect or if the proper remedy is 
not used, 100-per-cent results cannot be 
expected. As I said before, good en- 
gineering is essential. A few packers 
may be disappointed in the results they 
are securing from their new power 
plants. On the other hand, there are 
numerous plants in which savings re- 
sulting from generation of power are 
exceeding estimates. Results in these 
latter cases are not a matter of luck but 
of engineering knowledge and efficient 
equipment properly selected to meet the 
particular conditions. In the design of a 
by-product power plant, as in all other 
matters, one is very likely to get what 
he pays for. 


Selecting the Engineer . 


PACKER BURKE.—I assume, then, 
in the event we should decide to con- 
struct a power plant, that you would 
favor the strictest investigation before 
selecting an engineer. 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Absolutely. 
The investment involved is too great to 
take any chances. We should satisfy 
ourselves as to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the engineer before we em- 
ploy him. It is too late to do anything 
after the plant is constructed and in 
operation. When we finally select our 
man we should rely on him 100 per cent. 
Trouble invariably results when, be- 
cause of cost considerations, the packer 
departs from specifications and substi- 
tutes other equipment for that selected 
by the engineer. I think the packer 
needs to consider his consulting or de- 
signing engineer in the same light he 
does his doctor. It certainly would not 
be good business to attempt to get a 
cheap diagnosis or to substitute another 
remedy for the one prescribed. 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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HANDLING FRESH PORK CUTS 


Stainless Steel Chutes 
Speed Up Operations 
And Cut Handling Costs 


By HAROLD E. BEEBE* 


used extensively in the meat pack- 

ing plant to transfer product from 
higher to lower levels. They not only 
speed up operations and effect a mate- 
rial reduction in handling costs, but also 
make possible more compact departmen- 
tal layouts by eliminating need for 
trucking aisles. 


Although these conveying means are 
used throughout the plant, and are cap- 
able of more extensive application in 
many packinghouses, they have found 
their greatest utility for handling pork 
cuts—particularly for transferring 
these cuts from the hog cutting room to 
packing rooms, freezers, curing cellars 
and other departments where they are 
processed. 


Chutes are simple mechanical devices 
but for best results and most satisfac- 
tory service they must be properly de- 
signed to prevent damaging product, 
and each individual chute, and the 
handling scheme as a whole, must be 
planned to meet the particular condi- 
tions existing in any case. It must be 
taken into consideration whether the 
cuts to be handled will have skin on or 
off and, in the case of bony cuts, whether 
these will be handled on the flesh or 
bony side. There is more to planning a 
system for handling products over 
chutes, therefore, than may be apparent 
from casual consideration. 


GF ered exte and spiral chutes are 


Design and Use 


The accompanying illustrations show 
interesting installations of Standard 
Conveyor Co. chutes in the plants of the 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., and 
the Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Although pork cuts are handled 
over these chutes in each instance, there 
is a wide difference in the planning and 
layout. 


Cutting floor of Albany Packing Co. 
and disposition of cuts in this plant per- 
mitted use of a triple-blade spiral chute. 
This is fed from third floor cutting room 
via vertical spouts from cutting tables, 
thence to the spiral blades as shown in 
Fig. 2 except for loin chute delivering 
to the second floor, which is at left of 
spiral chute. The spiral chute handles 
butts and shoulders on blade C to the 
first floor and hams on blade A, with 
the fat backs and bellies on blade B. 
Blades A and B terminate in basement, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 


*Sales engineer, Standard Conveyor Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


FIG. 1—CHUTE DISCHARGE END 


Terminus in curing cellar of two of the 
three blades of the spiral conveyor shown 
in Fig. 2. 


Cutting floor in plant of Rochester 
Packing Co. required the use of inde- 
pendent chutes fed from the second floor 
cutting room via vertical spouts from 
the cutting tables and thence to the 
chutes, as shown in Fig. 3. The chutes 
are, left to right: Spiral chute A for 
hams to basement, curved chute B for 
loins, curved chute C for butts and 
spiral chute D for shoulders to base- 
ment. Not shown in this illustration are 
spiral chute E for jowels and plates to 
basement, and spiral chute F for fat 


(Continued on page 28) 








DETAILS OF EFFICIENT CONVEYOR INSTALLATIONS 


FIG. 2 (above).—Triple blade spiral chute which receives product in cutting room on 


third floor, delivering hams and bellies to b 
floor. 





s and butts to first 


FIG. 3 (below).—Left to right: Spiral chute for hams, curved chute for loins, curved 
chute for butts and spiral chute for shoulders. Products come from cutting room above. 
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MERCHANDISING MEAT 
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7 Helps for meat manufacturers and dealers 





SAUSAGE SUCCESS 
RULES 


Ten Commandments for 
Sausage Merchandiser 


By MAX GORDON* 


ERE are ten rules which, based on 
a experience of successful sausage 
manufacturers, should be care- 
fully considered and put into use by 
every progressive processor and mer- 
chandiser: 
1.—Consider always that sausage is a 
nutritious and appetizing delicacy, and 
get this fact to the consumer at every 
opportunity. 
2.—Look for ways and means to in- 
crease sausage quality rather than to 
cheapen it. Be conscientious about im- 
proving quality. 
3.—Use good quality raw materials 
and first-class ingredients in the manu- 
facture of all sausage and meat prod- 
ucts. 
~ *Head of All-Pork Products Co., Detroit, Mich.. 


and president Michigan Sausage Manufacturers As 
sociation. 


4.—Educate employes to the vital 
necessity for exercising care and con- 
sideration in the manufacture of sausage 
and of their responsibility to the con- 
suming public. 


5.—Do not manufacture sausage in 
such large quantities that some of it may 
become distress merchandise. Plan for 
orderly production and marketing at all 
times. 

6.—Make your prices for sausage so 
reasonable and fair that the housewife 
will be proud to feature it on her table. 
Do not offer it for sale at prices so 
ridiculously low that she will be alarmed 
and suspicious as to the origin and 
value of the product. 





7.—Remember that good equipment 
and working facilities are essential for 
the manufacture of quality products. 
Clean, attractive containers are also re- 
quisites. 

8.—Don’t forget that loading up re- 
tailers with more product than can be 
sold in an orderly manner is one of the 
worst evils in the sausage industry 
and eventually harms all concerned. 


9.—Conduct your operations in a 
manner that can bring no discredit to 
you or the sausage industry. Do not 
offer anything for sale that you would 
not eat yourself. 

10.—Forget what Barnum said about 
the public’s liking to be fooled. Barnum 
never played a 12-month stand year 
after year, or people would have caught 
up with him! 


(DS - tam 


SET "SPAM" PRICE IN OHIO 


Minimum resale prices have been 
established in Ohio for “Spam,” chili 
con carne and a number of soups made 
by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
The minimum prices have been filed 
under the Ohio fair trade act and apply 
to combinations, such as “two for —,” 
as well as to single unit sales. The 
Hormel company earlier set a minimum 
on “Spam” for Illinois (see THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, July 16, page 14) 
in what was reported to be the first 
attempt at resale price maintenance on 
canned meat or any other type of regu- 
lar meat products. 





CHRISTMAS MEATS 


(See opposite page.) 


Above and below at left are prize carlots of 
cattle bought by Armour and Company at 
the International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, for New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co. In the center at left is part of the 
Christmas dressed meat show at the plant 
of United Dressed Beef Co. On the right 
are product displays in Armour and Com- 
pany sales coolers in New York and Brook- 
lyn. The second picture shows A. E. Stang, 
district beef manager, with George Geier 
and A. C. Newell. In the fourth picture 
is manager L. M. Murphy (left) with 
members of his sales staff and customers 
in the coolers at the Brooklyn Sixth street 
branch of Armour and Company. 





SUCHER DEMONSTRATES OLD AND NEW TYPES OF MEAT MERCHANDISING 


Chas. Sucher Packing Co. demonstrated the old and the new in meat marketing in a float entered in the recent 150th anniversary 
celebration of the opening of the Northwest Territory, held in Dayton, O. One half the float was devoted to the old-fashioned 
meat market and the other half to the modern market, with girl employes of the company acting as store customers. Sucher’s 57 
years of service to the trade im that area was featured. The float was attached to one of the new type General Motor refrigerator 
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service trucks now used by the Sucher company. 
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INVENTORY DECLINES 
AFFECT SWIFT RESULT 


ALES of Swift & Company for the 
packer year ended October 29, 1938, 
totaled $793,816,615.25. Lower price 
levels resulted in a dollar volume below 
a year ago, but tonnage was close to the 
1937 record high. 
Net results, after 
taxes and other de- 
ductions, was a 
loss. However, this 
loss was less than 
the decline in in- 
ventory values dur- 
ing the year. 

Dividends total- 
ing $7,103,259 were 
paid, inventory re- 
serves set up in 
1933, 1934 and 
1935 being drawn 
upon to the extent 
of $11,000,000 to 
cover losses ac- 
counted for by inventory declines dur- 
ing the year. Ratio of the company’s 
current assets to current liabilities was 
7.11 to 1. There were no bank loans, 
and the long-term indebtedness is being 
steadily reduced under the sinking fund 
requirements of the bond indenture. 
Surplus was $78,318,310.56. 

Discussing inventory losses and the 
need to draw on inventory reserves, 
president John Holmes said in his letter 
to stockholders: “Our company has long 
realized the nature of inventory profits 
and losses. We have known that profits 
due to rising inventory prices are not 
cash profits, because they must be im- 
mediately reinvested in high-cost inven- 
tories to keep our branch houses stocked, 
and our plants and business going. 





JOHN HOLMES 


Inventory Losses 


“Recognizing these facts, during the 
years 1933, 1934 and 1935, when prices 
were rising, your directors set aside a 
portion of the reported earnings of 
those years as a reserve for inventory 
price declines. It was realized that the 
time would come when prices would de- 
cline and wipe out all or a large portion 
of these inventory profits. The inven- 
tory reserve set up in those three years 
amounted to a total of $16,767,000.” 

In this connection, Mr. Holmes ex- 
pressed the hope that “one day our 
revenue laws will recognize for tax 
purposes a definition of income which 
will exclude inventory gains and losses 
from taxable net income. Such a move 
on the part of the federal government 
would be definitely in the interest of 
greater stability in business.” 

Current assets totaled $161,915,- 
456.16, of which $27,832,516.51 was in 
cash, $3,480,000 in government securi- 
ties and $5,476,150 in marketable se- 
curities; accounts and notes receivable 
totaled $38,265,408.34; and product in- 
ventories $86,233,159.77. Fixed assets 
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are valued at $198,120,630.39 less a 
reserve for depreciation and depletion 
of $97,070,546.88. Total assets of the 
company were placed at $306,454,520.74. 
Of current liabilities there were no 
notes payable. Accounts payable to- 
taled $6,804,092.27. Total current liabili- 
ties were $22,782,692.85. Included in 
this total is $8,397,049.14 carried as a 
reserve pending final disposition of 
processing taxes. 


Better Year Ahead 


In presenting his report, Mr. Holmes 
said he did so with mixed feelings of 
disappointment and satisfaction. “We 
have gone through a difficult year,” he 
said. “A company like ours must keep 
on hand millions of pounds of products 
in order to take care of its nationwide 
distribution. As a result of having to 
carry these large stocks of goods, we 
necessarily make inventory profits in 
years of rising prices and suffer inven- 
tory losses during years of falling 
prices,” such as the 1937-38 year was. 

The new fiscal year is expected to be 
better. Mr. Holmes pointed to the pre- 
diction of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture for increased meat supplies 
and the expectation of a larger national 
income. “With our lower costs, larger 
volume of meat in prospect and better 
consumer incomes, the increased de- 
mand for our products makes us hopeful 
for the future,” he said. 


New Plant Construction 


New plants were constructed during 
the year at Lake Charles, La., at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and at Winnipeg, Canada, 
and a plant at Marshalltown, Ia., was 
purchased. The new plants at Los An- 
geles and Winnipeg replace obsolete 
and inadequate ones. A new refinery 
for the production of salad oils and 
shortening, at Newark, N. J., was 
opened early in the calendar year 1938. 

Mr. Holmes stated that application 
of the new federal wage and hour law 
on October 24 had no significant effect 
except that it required an extensive 
examination of operations to make sure 
“that we were conforming with the best 
interpretation we could get of the law.” 
Employment had been well maintained 
by the company at a time when indus- 
try in general “has been going through 
a period of severe unemployment.” At 
the end of the fiscal year Swift employ- 
ment was 92 per cent of a year earlier. 

Directors of the company are Charles 
H. Swift, G. F. Swift, Harold H. Swift, 
John Holmes, Wm. B. Traynor, M. B. 
Brainard, president, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn.; Geo. H. 
Swift, Boston; T. Philip Swift, Chi- 
cago; Lewis L. Clarke, New York. 

Officers are Charles H. Swift, chair- 
man of the board; G. F. Swift and 
Harold H. Swift, vice-chairmen; John 
Holmes, president; William B. Traynor, 
vice-president and treasurer; N. R. 
Clark, K. H. Clarke, Albert F. Hunt, 
O. E. Jones, S. W. Lund, L. W. Rowell, 
Paul C. Smith and G. J. Stewart, vice- 
presidents; J. G. Smithwick, comp- 
troller; G. E. Putnam, economist; J. E. 


Corby, secretary; J. H. Bliss, C. W. 
Lawrence and L. C. Curtis, assistant 
treasurers; J. F. Brandt, assistant 
comptroller; W. H. Soutter, assistant 
secretary. 

Consolidated income statement and 
surplus account, including all wholly- 
owned subsidiary companies, follows: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME, 
Sales (including service revenues) . .$793,816,615.25 
Cost of sales and service, including 
transportation, but excluding the 
charges deducted below........... 725,686,110.78 
$ 68,130,504.47 
Selling (including expense of dis- 
tributing houses), advertising, 
general and administrative ex- 


POMSES cccccccccccccccsccccece $52,711,259.80 
Depreciation and depletion..:... 6,957 ,915.93 
Taxes (other than income and 

SY WIN 6i-04-eceeniecece 7, 774,962.49 
Contribution to pension trust..... 3,070,590.85 
Provision for doubtful accounts. . 647,589.76 

71,162,318.83 

Operating loss ............ $ 3,031,814.36 

Sundry income: 
Dividends received— 
From sudsidiaries—not con- 

SNE cov ccccecsveceees $ 680,352.33 
DORE 0 noes srescnsvciacveces 126,486.11 
$ 806,838.44 

Interest on security invest- 

GE, Mn ccnckcevwecnre 266,455.49 

Miscellaneous—net ..........- 41,069.37 


$1,114,363.30 
Loss on sale and dismantling 


of fixed property—net...... $337,325.55 
Loss on sale of securities— 
BUG vccsevvrenersccivcnntes 34,904.74 
372,230.29 
$42,188.01 








$ 2,289,681.35 
Interest charges: 


On funded debt, including amor- 
tization of expense on first 
mortgage bond issue......... $ 1,475,125.73 








CEP DRGGTERE occ ccsicccsccccse 32,872.88 
1,507 ,998.61 
$ 3,797,679.96 
Provision for income taxes arising 
from subsidiary companies’ profits 
(including undistributed profits tax 
for 1987 of $4,174.05) ........c000- 511,148.73 
$ 4,308,828.69 
Special credit: 
Special distribution by mutual 
casualty company............+. 1,003, 235.24 
$ 3,305,593.45 
Special deductions: 
Writing off intangible assets 
contained in acquisition of 
SUIS 6 ccececiveavesecss $ 4,100.00 
Provision for possible loss on 
foreign subsidiaries consoli- 
dated subject to restriction 
on withdrawal of funds...... 184,284.89 
188,384.89 
Balance for year (being loss)...... $ 3,493,978.34 
EARNED SURPLUS. 
Surplus, October 30, 1937........... $ 77,918,845.77 
Less: Loss on sale of company re- 
acquired capital stock............ 3,297.87 
$ 77,915,547.90 
Loss for the year as above...... $ 3,493,978.34 
Bringing back part of the reserve 
against price declines appro- 
priated out of profits in recent 
PURNS ccceccdcoccvcercsccusces BAe 
$ 7,506,021.66 
Dividends paid: 
Regularly quarterly........... 7,103,259.00 
402,762.66 


Surplus, October 29, 1988........... $ 78,318,310.56 
(Black type denotes loss.) 
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A page for the 


PACKER SALESMAN 





LETTERS TO A 
SALESMAN 


7 Bill, the novice packinghouse salesman, thinks he 
is fighting a losing battle with the accounting de- 
partment in trying to show a profit on his route. 
His uncle, a packer sales manager, points out that 
Bill’s costs and prices probably average about the 
same as his competitors and should not handicap 
him. He advises him to think of profits—and not of 
volume alone. This is the fourth in a series of 
such letters. 


IV. 
Dear Bill:— 

I have been going over the parts of 
your last letter in which you complain 
about how difficult it is for you to show 
a profit on your route. You mention 
that it seems to make no difference how 
much tonnage you get—there nearly 
always seems to be a loss. 

Probably, like most packinghouse 
salesmen, you have the idea that the 
bosses are charging up too much against 
your territory and that these figures 
are really heavier than necessary. You 
cannot see how you can do any better 
when increased tonnage does not seem 
to counterbalance all the charges that 
those fellows in the accounting depart- 
ment are able to dig up and put down 
against you. 

Now let me put you straight on one 
point, Bill, before we go any further. 
The charges put down against your 
route represent actual expense. In order 
to come out at all, it is essential that 
every single dollar expended in a pack- 
inghouse be put down into costs. We 
must know our costs to do business—to 
disregard them is a short cut to an in- 
vitation from the sheriff to close up. 


Your company might gloss over cer- 
tain expenses in order to bring prices 
down below the other fellow’s. This has 
been done—and with disastrous results. 
In fact, when you find yourself getting 
all the business on a certain item it is 
a safe two to one bet that, aside from 
an emergency situation, someone has 
made a mistake somewhere. 


Costs Can't Be Too High 


Likewise, do not ever kid yourself 
into believing that costs are being fig- 
ured higher than necessary, because a 
policy like that would not work at all. 
Why? Because you would immediately 
be thrown out of line on your major 
items and the other fellows who had 
figured in all their actual costs based on 
correct operations would be able to walk 
away with all the business. 


Always remember this—the meat 


packing business is about as well 
standardized as any industry you can 
think of. We are all governed equally 
by the amount of livestock available. 
Information on livestock receipts and 
market prices can be obtained by all 
buyers. There is no mystery about it. 
Certain basic processing operations are 
necessary in every plant. One plant 
may install a piece of labor-saving 
equipment or discover a_ processing 
short cut but if these are practical the 
others will be falling in line soon. 

Then there are certain definite ad- 
ministrative expenses and established 
selling costs to be considered in basing 
your selling prices. The law of supply 
and demand takes care of the rest. 
While you may be high on one item, 
you are pretty sure to be low on some- 
thing else. The other fellow is having 
just as much trouble as you are and is 
probably scratching his head just as 
violently in an effort to get the volume 
and show a profit too. 


Constant Drive for Volume 


If you are not getting a profit on a 
route producing a reasonable volume 
you may not be altogether to blame. The 
trouble lies in that little word “volume.” 
You probably have had hammered home 
in every day’s mail the importance of 
getting “more volume” and increased 
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tonnage. “Step it up,” writes the boss; 
“try to get a couple of thousand pounds 
more in that car.” Then on the follow- 
ing week it is “Let’s get some more.” 


I go after my own boys the same way 
at times just from habit, and in doing 
so I overlook the important fact that 
we are in the business to make money. 
Strange as it may seem, we are all of 
us so concerned with our tonnage fig- 
ures that, with a few exceptions, we 
frequently overlook the importance of 
merchandising. We buy our livestock 
on a tonnage basis and are inclined to 
sell the same way. 

In figuring sales results by terri- 
tories, the average packer takes his 
total tonnage figure for the week, 
divides it into total selling expense and 
says “Your cost per hundred is 19¢ or 
38c” or whatever it is. You probably are 
in the habit of figuring your results the 
same way. As a result, you are con- 
stantly striving to build your bulk ton- 
nage and checking it against your sell- 
ing expense. This is very deceiving 
because it fails to take into account the 
difference between profit and non-profit 
items in an order. 


Should Know Profit Items 


I am wondering if you are familiar 
with those items on your regular price 
list that are practically carrying along 
packinghouse operation today? I would 
also like to know whether you are taking 
care to see that your orders are carry- 
ing a properly balanced proportion of 
sales per department. Also, are you 
letting delivery expense on small orders 
use up the profits earned on the larger 
ones. 

Unfortunately—many an important 
territory today is sacrificing large slices 
of profit by just such inattention to 
these important points and on the other 
hand—there are relatively insignificant 
routes showing good profits because 
they are properly handled. 

I will have to cut this letter short 
now for I must attend a meeting of my 
own salesmen. However, in my next 
letter I’m going to tell you a little bit 
more about the importance of bearing 
down hard on the profit items. Also, 
there are two or three other tips I am 
going to give you on building your 
route into a profitable one. 


UNCLE FRED 


OVERSTOCKING DEALERS 


Good salesmen don’t overstock their 
retailers with pork sausage—but also 
show them that low supplies may mean 
lost sales and irritated customers. 
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MEAT PLANT 
LABORATORY 


Fresh vs. Cured Meat 
For Smoked Sausage 


By JEAN E. HANACHE 


ANY operations in meat pack- 
M ing have been speeded up, 
thanks to inventive contribu- 
tions and short-cut procedures based on 
scientific findings. Examples of this can 
be cited in quick freezing, shortening of 
the curing time of meats and in the use 
of fresh chopped meat in the manufac- 
ture of such products as frankfurts, 
bologna, ete. 


In preparing meats for use in the 
manufacture of smoked sausage, the 
older method consists of chopping the 
meat, setting it aside in tierces for four 
or more days to cure, then using it in 
the manufacture of desired products. 
In the new method the meat is chopped 
with the curing ingredients and used 
immediately or within a relatively short 
time. 

This modern revolutionary method 
has its advantages and disadvantages, 


which can be reasoned according to com- 
mon sense as well as based on scientific 
principles and findings. Relative merits 
of the two methods may be discussed 
under the headings of economy, bac- 
teriology, and chemistry. 


Advantages of Each Method 


Economy.—It is plain that the new 
method is the more economical, both 
because it requires less labor and be- 
cause it makes possible less outlay and 
a quicker turnover. The work of putting 
meat into tierces to cure and removing 
it again for use is eliminated, as is also 
the worry of planning to have cured, 
chopped meat on hand to supply unex- 
pected demand. 


Bacteriology.—By the old method the 
meat is stored for curing after being 
chopped. It is a recognized fact that 
chopping, regardless of the amount of 
ice added, gives bacteria a head start, 
and that curing merely slows down their 
growth. Thus, we see that the old 
method gives both spoilage and curing 
bacteria a decided advantage. Smoking 
and cooking may reduce their number 
greatly, but a higher number of bac- 
teria are left in the product than when 
starting with low bacterial count. In 
the fresh meat method this hazard is 
reduced and the keeping quality of the 
finished product is improved. 

Repeated plate counts of different 
batches of meat, some given the older 
type cure and some the quick cure, were 
made before and after chopping, smok- 
ing and cooking. Depending on sanitary 


Am Wav vou look at it, 
it’s just what we should be 
saving at this season of pear! 


* 


John H. Payton 
Wm. H. Leaver 
J. H. McPheron 


* 


GREAT LAKES 
Stamp & Manufacturing Co. 


2500 W. Irving Park Bivd.,Chicago, Ill. 
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method of handling, chopping and mix- 
ing temperatures and other controlling 
factors, number of bacteria resulting 
when meats were cured by the older 
method increased 8 to 10 times while in 
the fresh method the bacteria were 
merely doubled. Tests on the cooked 
and cooled product showed a final bac- 
terial count of 80 to 100 per gram less 
in favor of the fresh meat method, thus 
improving the keeping quality of sau- 
sage products manufactured by this 
method. 


Chemical Influences 


Chemical merits of the two methods 
embody quality and yield. Quality is 
based mainly on color, flavor and tex- 
ture. 


Color.—Both methods tend toward 
the setting of the characteristic red 
color. In the regular method this is ac- 
complished by the time allowed for cur- 
ing, although every operation from 
chopping to smoking and cooking tends 
to develop and hold color. Frankfurts 
finished according to each method have 
frequently been compared and little 
color difference could be detected, al- 
though those made by the fresh meat 
method had a more sparkling and bril- 
liant red cured color. 


Flavor.—In all comminuted meat 
products flavor is wholly dependent 
upon quality of raw materials and skill- 
ful blending of spices, salt and sugar. 
There should, therefore, be no consid- 
erable difference in flavor in the product 
handled by either method. However, 
some members of the old school are of 
the opinion that the curing time may 
impart to the product a certain char- 
acteristic and distinctive flavor. 


Texture.—Aging of meat during the 
few days of curing may tenderize it to 
some extent. However, if meat is not 
used at the proper time it loses its 
binding power and there is danger of 
developing a nitrite content exceeding 
the limit set by federal regulations. This 
latter hazard may also be encountered 
in the fresh meat method if care is not 
taken to ascertain the required smok- 
ing time, as in this method smoking 
may require at least one-half hour or 
more than usual to obtain the desired 
color. It is a fact that a slight differ- 
ence in texture can be detected and that 
produced by the older method is the 
more acceptable. In the new method 4 
oz. of sodium nitrite to 100 lbs. of meat 
and some saltpeter should be used to 
obtain best results. 


Protein Content And Yield 


Yield—It has been found through 
analysis that sausage meat loses some 
of its protein during cure. This is an 
important loss because per cent protein 
is multiplied by four to determine the 
basis for the allowable added water or 
ice, according to federal meat inspection 
regulations. Thus a small loss in pro- 
tein would reduce the permissible added 
moisture by a considerable amount. 
This, coupled with protein loss itself and 
moisture loss during cure, would bring 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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PROCESSING POINTS 


S. P. Fats In Lard 


When the sausage department cannot 
use all the S. P. fat produced, the packer 
is forced to find another outlet for it. A 
Western processor writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We are now adding a certain percentage of S. P. 
fat to our green fat in rendering lard. The prod- 
uct does not satisfy us either as to quality or uni- 
formity. Can you suggest another method of han- 
dling or another use for S. P. fat? 


Disposal of S. P. fat is a common 
problem, particularly during the ham 
boiling season when large quantities of 
fat trimmings, bones and ham grease 
are available. In plants making neutral 
lard there are also neutral bottoms to 
dispose of. 

The best way to handle this material 
is to render it separately. The resulting 
lard can then be added to the regular 
run of steam lard or a separate outlet 
can be built up for dark, highly-flavored 
product such as is obtained from pickle 
trimmings. If the lard from S. P. fat is 
mixed with other lard, the mixture will 
be more uniform and of better quality 
than if S. P. fat and green fat are mixed 
before rendering. 


improving Pickle Fat Lard 


The addition of 0.3 to 0.5 per cent ac- 
tivated carbon to S. P. fat before ren- 
dering is reported to remove much of 
the color, strong taste and odor usually 
present in lard made from cured fat. 

Lard made from S. P. fat may also be 
refined with caustic soda, which lowers 
the acid, raises the smoke point and 
lightens the color. 

One method of handling pickle fat is 
to hold it in the ham boning department 
until the end of the day and then take 
it to the lard department. Here it is 
soaked in a utility truck with a pipe or 
hose supplying water at about 65 degs. 
The water flows into the truck at a rate 
of about 2 or 3 gallons per minute, or 
just fast enough to prevent the fat from 
being carried over the sides. The truck 
is also covered with a wire screen. 


One Rendering Method 


Soaking is continued for about 15 
hours and the fat is then placed in a 
special kettle. This kettle has a cover, 
half of which is hinged for charging, 
and the other half is pierced for a vent 
and for a steam line which runs to the 
bottom of the kettle. A water line runs 
into the tank at the bottom and draw- 
off cocks are located at three different 
levels in the side of the tank, just as in 
a larger prime steam tank. 

Steam is turned on and the fat is 
boiled slowly for about 12 hours. The 


steam is then turned off and the oil is 
allowed to settle for about 2 hours. If 
not thoroughly settled and clear at the 
end of this time, a small amount of salt 
is sprinkled over the oil to bring about 
further settlement. The oil is then 
drawn from this kettle or tank in the 
same way it would be in a steam tank— 
through the three valves in the side. 

The oil can be poured into cans for fu- 
ture use or can be run directly into the 
percolator of the dry rendering system 
for mixing with dry rendered lard. Only 
the proper amount should be run into 
the percolator and this will depend on 
the quantity being rendered in the 
cooker, care being taken to maintain the 
proper percentage. 


Use Is Restricted 


This sweet pickle oil is used only in 
No. 2 lard. The percentage used will 
vary according to the amount available 
but it should never be large. Because 
production of regular lard may be at its 
low point when the largest quantity of 
such oil is available, it may be impossi- 
ble to combine all of it with regular 
lard. It may, therefore, be desirable to 
build a separate outlet for lard from 
S. P. fat. Lard from cured stock cannot 
be mixed with steam lard for sale on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The caustic refining process involves 
heating the lard to 120 degs. F., adding 
caustic soda and mixing with lard, and 
heating until the foots coagulate. The 
foots are allowed to settle out and the 
lard is removed and clarified. 


Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 

Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 

407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 

Please send me reprint on ‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Oasings.’' I am a sub- 
ecriber to THE NATIONAL Tri 
SIONER. 


Enclosed find 15¢ stamp. 
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ROUMANIAN SAUSAGE 


A Midwestern sausage manufacturer 
wants to know how Roumanian sau- 
sage is made. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Can you give me any information on the manu- 
facture of Roumanian sausage? 


The term “Roumanian” sausage is 
often applied to a smoked lean pork 
sausage stuffed in hog casings. It is 
made from: 

100 lbs. fairly lean cured pork trim- 

P mings 

The meat is ground through the %- 
in. plate and mixed with following sea- 
soning: 

1 oz. ground coriander 

2 oz. chopped garlic 4 
5 oz. white pepper 

1 oz. ground ginger 

4 oz. sugar 


Many packers and sausage manufac- 
turers have found it convenient and 
economical to use ready-prepared sea- 
sonings or specially-prepared season- 
ings, as manufactured by reputable 
firms, in their sausage and loaf products. 

Stuff sausage meat tightly in large 
hog casings and hang in cooler for 24 
hours. Then put sausage in smokehouse 
and give it a cold smoke for 24 hours, 
raising temperature gradually after 
that period to 145 or 150 degs. F. In- 
side temperature of product should 
reach at least 1387 degs. since Rou- 
manian sausage is sometimes eaten 
without further cooking. 

When sausage is removed from the 
smokehouse, push the strands together 
on the stick and dip them up and 
down five times in a barrel of water 
containing a water bucketful of salt 
and one of vinegar. This will shrink 
the casing and prevent development of 
mold. Sausage should be ready for sale 
24 hours after it is put in the cooler. 

A few juniper berries may be 
sprinkled over the sawdust in the 
smokehouse to improve the flavor. 


CHICHARRON LARD 


An Eastern packer wants to know the 
meaning of the term “Chicharron lard.” 
He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We have heard the term ‘‘Chicharron lard"’ ap- 
plied to lard sold in Cuba and wish to know if this 
is a regular steam lard. 


Cubans prefer a highly flavored lard 
which is called “Chicharron.” It may be 
either kettle rendered or steam lard but 
is usually the latter and contains a high 
proportion of lard from killing fats. 
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Fast, Clean Handling with 
Standard Stainless Steel Spiral Chutes 


Hams, bacon, and other meat cuts can be lowered 
without power .. . 20 floors or 2. . . faster and 
under the most sanitary conditions with Standard 
Stainless Steel Spiral Chutes. 

Available in single and double runway types, 
Standard’s patented down flange construction in 
these stainless steel spiral chutes provides a smooth, 
sanitary, corrosion-free sliding surface. The stain- 
less steel is easily cleaned—and being impervious to 
corrosion, maintenance costs are at a minimum. 

» & 2 


Standard’s Patented Down-Flange Con- 
struction Meets All Sanitary Requirements 


Standard Stainless Steel Spiral Chutes are built to 
provide a perfectly smooth, continuous sliding sur- 
face—there are no seams or crevices to lodge meat 
particles or harbor bacteria. Sections are butted 
perfectly flush with Standard’s patented down- 
flange construction, rivets and bolts being under- 
neath and not on the inner sliding surface. Joints 
are soldered and ground smooth and tight. The 
sliding surface of these chutes will remain smooth 
and continuous for the life of the equipment. 
There is a place for one or more Standard Stain- 
less Steel Spiral Chutes in your plant—call in a 
Standard Conveyor engineer or write for complete 
information. 


STANDAR 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
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YOUR safest WAY 
TO CLEAN TINNED SURFACES 


is tHE Oakite way: 


CONOMY and safety go hand in hand when you clean equip- 

ment with a tinned or other sensitive metal surface. That’s 

why so many meat packers are enthusiastic about Oakite cleaning 

materials that possess rapid, yet gentle cleaning action. Dirt, 

grease and meat deposits are removed quickly, thoroughly and 

without any etching, spangling or tarnishing action on the equip- 
ment. 


With all their cleaning speed and thoroughness, Oakite materials 
give you two way economy . . . (1) in safety to equipment (2) in 
small amounts of materials needed. Ask us to send you full infor- 
mation that is presented concisely, interestingly in a set of Service 
Data Sheets that you will want to read and keep for reference. 
Write for your FREE copy today. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


OAKITE 


(ertified CLEANING 











BUILDING ROTARY PUMPS IS 
NO SIDELINE BUSINESS! 


Many have asked us why Viking has proved to be the out- 
standing rotary pump throughout the Meat Packing industry. 
The answer involves two important facts, first, building finer 
rotary pumps is Viking’s only job — it’s no sideline business 
with them as it is with many other pump manufacturers. Sec- 
ond, every effort has been put forth to improve the already 
famous Viking “Gear Within a Gear — Two Moving owe F 
principle. The result is a better pump in every way . a 
principle never equaled in efficiency or dependability. 








Bulletin 103-35 which 
gives complete data on 
Viking Rotary Pumps for 
the Meat Packing indus- 
try, will be mailed on 
request - write today. 




















PUMP CO. 


CEDAR FALLS. IOWA. 


VIKIN 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 


\CLEw for operating men 


Bacon Slicing Costs 


HERE is a considerable labor ex- 

pense involved in bacon slicing and 
packaging operations. Consequently, 
any studies to reduce bacon slicing room 
cost must necessarily deal with the cost 
of production per employe. 

Any such consideration of bacon pack- 
aging costs might very logically divide 
bacon wrapping labor into these classi- 
fications: 


1.—Productive labor. 
2.—Unproductive labor. 


In the classification of productive 
labor might be included labor directly 


concerned with producing the finished 


package, and in the latter classification 
that labor which might be regarded as 
only incidental to production of the 
package. 


Eliminating Unproductive Labor 


The actual operation of wrapping 
the bacon in its printed transparent cel- 
lulose container or parchment wrap 
might be considered productive labor. 
On the other hand, the effort to pick 
up the sliced bacon from the conveyor 
and place it on the scale, to remove it 
from scale and replace it on conveyor, 
pick it up again from conveyor for 
wrapping and again replace it on con- 
veyor after wrapping would, by this 
reasoning, fall under the head of un- 
productive labor. 


Any unproductive labor that can be 
eliminated from the wrapping operation 
would reduce wrapping cost propor- 
tionately. It might be in order, there- 
fore, to determine which of the unpro- 
ductive operations mentioned might be 
done away with. In this connection it 
might be worth while to examine the 
possibility of making each employe on 
the line a scaler and wrapper—in other 
words, wrapping on the scale. 


Wrapping on the Scale 


The first objection to such an ar- 
rangement might be that more scales 
would be required. This would be un- 
important, however, if costs were re- 
duced sufficiently through such an ar- 
rangement. Another objection is that 
it probably would be necessary, for best 
efficiency, to increase the number of 
packaging lines and use fewer combina- 
tion scalers and wrappers on each line. 

Here it is well to remember that the 
modern slicing machine is a high-speed 
device, and that a considerable number 
of combination scalers and wrappers 
are required to keep up with it. There 
does not seem to be any important 
mechanical difficulty, however, in the 
way of arranging the bacon slicing set- 
up so that one slicing machine would 


supply slices to two or more packaging _ 
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lines operated by combination scalers 
and wrappers. 

Estimates by experienced bacon slic- 
ing room foremen place the number of 
combination scalers and wrappers that 
might be conveniently used on a pack- 
aging line at from five to seven, and 
they think about twice as many lines 
as are now required for a definite vol- 
ume might be necessary under the 
scaler-wrapper set-up. However, re- 
gardless of the arrangement required, 
they think the saving might be very 
considerable. 


Study of Scale Operations 


Undoubtedly a new scale, or at least 
a more rugged type of scale, would 
have to be developed. However, here 
again there do not appear to be any 
mechanical difficulties that could not be 
solved, and it is reasonable to believe 
that scale manufacturers would meet 
any need that developed, particularly if 
there were indicated a sufficient market 
to make production of the new-type 
scale profitable. 

Time studies of scalers and wrappers 
might develop some interesting and 
valuable information on such points as: 








WALL PROTECTION 


Bricks at an angle of 45 degs. may be used 

in place of a concrete or tile cove. This 

construction is of value as a protection 

against damage to walls from trucks being 
pushed parallel to them. 
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How high should scales be placed? 

What position should workers assume 
in relation to the scales? 

How should the sliced bacon come to 
the scalers, and how should the wrapped 
packages be replaced on the conveyor? 


What is the proper relation of scale 
dial and worker’s eye level? What pos- 
ture is best? 


What type of chair is best to. secure 
that posture and enable a worker to 
maintain it for considerable periods with 
the least fatigue? 


Savings Worth While 


All these are factors which influence 
bacon packing efficiency and cost, and 
about which little information is avail- 
able. Sliced bacon packaging still offers 
possibilities for considerable savings, 
it would seem, both because of the 
relatively large number of employes 
required in the department and the 
large quantity of sliced bacon produced. 
Even if it were possible to make only a 
very small saving on each package, the 
total gain would be considerable in the 
course of a year. 


SOFT HEAD HAMMER 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


For striking and driving bolts, nuts, 
shafts, pipe and similar machine parts 
that must not be scratched or battered 
there is nothing better than a soft lead 
or babbitt-faced hammer. Rawhide- 
faced hammers and wooden hammers do 
not scratch or batter, but usually they 
are not heavy enough for much of the 
work done about the packing plant. 


A soft hammer can be made easily by 
any workman about the plant. All that 
is required is an ordinary standard Tee 
pipe fitting and a piece of %-in. pipe. 
The former, when filled with lead or 
babbitt, serves as the hammer head. 
The %-in. pipe is the handle. 

Moulds are unnecessary. Simply wrap 
paper around the rim of the Tee to form 
the face of the hammer and keep the 
lead from spilling when the metal is 
poured. Nor is it necessary to fill the 
Tee entirely full of molten metal; it 
may be filled mostly with pieces of scrap 
metal or anything non-combustible to 
fill the space. Scrap pipe plugs, for in- 
stance, are good fillers. A hammer like 
this can be made in almost any desired 
weight because there are so many stand- 
ard sizes of pipe fittings. A convenient 
weight is about 4 lbs, 


BUILDING SAUSAGE FLOORS 


Bricks at an angle of 45 degs., instead 
of a concrete or tile cove, are used in the 
sausage department of Wm. Davies Co., 
Chicago, and might be applied in other 
departments where brick floors are in- 
stalled. This construction is_ easily 
cleaned, is economical and convenient to 
apply and has a further advantage in 
that it protects walls from damage when 
trucks are being pushed parallel to them. 
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INCREASE CoLp Room EFFICIENCY 


... Save refrigeration 





NADEQUATE insulation of cold rooms 
may result in the spoilage of valuable prod- 
uce and loss of costly refrigeration. Both of 
these profit-eating nuisances can be effectively 


checked when you insulate with Novoid 
Corkboard. 


Properly installed in storage rooms, chillers, 
and freezers, Novoid Corkboard forms a lasting 
barrier to the passage of heat, and when 
surfaced with “Stonewall Plastic Finish,’’ it is 
impervious to air and moisture infiltration. 
Use of Novoid in your storage plant will assure 
more efficient control of temperatures and 
lowered refrigeration costs. 


Novoid Corkboard is structurally strong, 
light in weight, easy to erect. It is available 
in handy board sizes; 12x36, 18x36, 24x36, 
and 36x 36 inches, in thicknesses from 1 inch to 
6 inches. For full details and descriptive liter- 
ature, mail the coupon today. 


CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 





Cork Import Corporation 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me complete information on 
Novoid Corkboard Insulation for cold stor- 
age .ooms. 

Name 


Street 


City and State 
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Jamison, Stev 





The ENTERING WEDGE to PROFITS 







Jamison Equipped with 
Standard Door Jamison 
with famous “CD” resilient 
Wedgetight pure rubber 
Fastener gasket. 


Wherever refrigeration is used, right 
doors are essential to protect profits. 
Successful plants prove that modern 
Dy; 01/8 6-10). ieee 108 06 ua O10) 0) OE -W UO) 7-1 ED 2 
DOORS minimize loss at doorways. 
The reasons — quicker-acting 
at-bac he ba- ME ated abd-sret-t- Vet ate, 
fo f-1-)-¢-) a Rodale Sam 7-1 ba bate, 
construction. Get free 
bulletin of specifi- 
cations today. 





JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOO, Suv., HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S. A. 


& Victor Doors' Branch offices in principal cities 














For UNCOMMON QUALITY in 
Valves, Fittings, Pipe and Piping 
Accessories, specify Crane- 
Equipment. Backed by 80 years 
of manufacturing experience. 


i CRANE «a 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 














AIR CONDITIONING 


KEEPS STORAGE TEMPERATURE UNIFORM 


IAGARA Fan Coolers with Niagara “No 
Frost’’ anti-freezing liquid prevents forma- 
tion of ice on cooler coils—less costly, less 
troublesome than brine spray—provides more 
constant operation— prevents loss of capacity— 
makes it easier to maintain proper tempera- 
tures—completely automatic. 















Write for description of installation in 
operation 


NIAGARA 


BLOWER COMPANY 
6 E. 45th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 
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DETERMINING PROPER 
BRINE STRENGTH 


T IS common practice in many meat 
packing and sausage manufacturing 
plants to put the matter of maintaining 
the strength of the brine supply in unit 
coolers into the hands of some workman 
in each department without giving him 
any instructions as to the exact specific 
gravity to be maintained. 

The result is that salt is frequently 
added indiscriminately when, in the 
opinion of the workman, it is needed. 
The result cannot be otherwise, in many 
cases, than an increase in refrigeration 
cost and a greater loss through dehy- 
dration of products, for the worker, in 
his desire to be on the safe side, tends 
to maintain the specific gravity of the 
brine at a higher point than is econom- 
ical and advisable, with no resulting 
advantages. 


The brine must be maintained strong 
enough to prevent its freezing under the 
conditions maintained in the cooler. Its 
strength, as measured on the salometer, 
should not be considerably greater, how- 
ever, than is required. To understand 
the reason for this it is necessary to 


brine is shown under the specific heat 
column in the table reproduced below. 


We find, for example, that the specific 
heat of water containing no salt is 1. 
In other words, 1 B. t. u. of heat is re- 
quired to raise the temperature of 1 lb. 
of water 1 deg. F. Conversely, 1 B. t. u. 
must be extracted from 1 lb. of clear 
water to lower its temperature 1 deg. F. 


As the quantity of salt added to the 
water increases, specific heat of the 
brine decreases. A brine containing 10 
per cent of salt by weight has a specific 
gravity of 1.072 and a specific heat of 
.888 B. t. u. A brine containing 25 per 
cent of salt by weight has a specific 
gravity of 1.191 and a specific heat of 
.786 B. t. u. A 10 per cent brine has a 
freezing point of 20.4 degs. F.; a 25 per 
cent brine, 16 degs. F. To produce the 
same cooling effect with a 10 per cent 
brine and a 25 per cent brine, therefore, 
a greater weight of the latter will have 
to be circulated at higher cost for power. 


Another characteristic of brine to 
bear in mind when maintaining brine 
strengths is that it is deliquescent—that 
is, it absorbs moisture from the air. 
The higher the specific gravity of a 
brine the more this characteristic is evi- 
dent. As the strength of a brine is 





Properties of Common Salt in Water 


% Salt by Salometer Specific Specific 
wt. Degs. F. Gravity Heat 
0 0 1.000 1,000 
5 18.2 1.085 0.938 
6 22.5 1.043 0.927 
7 26.0 1.050 0.917 
8 29.6 1.057 0.907 
9 33.5 1.065 0.897 
10 37.2 1.072 0.888 
11 41.1 1.080 0.879 
12 44.8 1.087 0.870 
13 48.7 1.095 0.862 
14 52.6 1.103 0.854 
15 56.8 1.111 0.847 
16 60.0 1.118 0.840 
17 64.0 1.126 0.833 
18 68.0 1.134 0.826 
19 71.7 1.142 0.819 
20 75.2 1.150 0.813 
21 79.1 1.158 0.807 
22 82.8 1.166 0.802 

23 86.8 1.175 0.796 
24 90.2 1.183 0.791 
1 


25 94.0 .191 0.786 





Wt. of —Lbs. Per Gal.— Freezing Point 
1 Gal. Salt Water egs. 
8.35 0 8.35 32.0 
8.65 0.432 8.22 27.0 
8.71 0.523 8.19 25.5 
8.76 0.613 8.15 24.0 
8.82 0.706 8.11 23.2 
8.89 0.800 8.09 21.8 
8.95 0.895 8.05 20.4 
9.02 0.992 8.03 18.5 
9.08 1.090 7.99 17.2 
9.14 1.188 7.95 15.5 
9.22 1.291 7.93 13.9 
9.28 1.392 7.89 12.0 
9.33 1.493 7.84 10.2 
9.40 1.598 7.80 8.2 
9.47 1.705 7.76 6.1 
9.54 1.813 7.73 4.0 
9.60 1.920 7.68 +18 
9.67 2.031 7.64 —).8 
9.74 2.143 7.60 —3.0 
9.81 2.256 7.55 —8.0 
9.88 2.371 7.51 +3.8 
9.95 2.488 7.46 + 16.0 





know the characteristics of brines of 
different strengths. This information 
is available in the accompanying table. 

Maintaining brine at a specific grav- 
ity higher than necessary is obviously 
a waste of salt and of the labor required 
to add the excess salt to the brine. How- 
ever, as the specific gravity of the brine 
is increased—that is, as the percentage 
of salt in the solution is stepped up, the 
ability of a pound of the brine to absorb 
heat is decreased. This property of 
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increased, therefore, the more moisture 
it picks up from the room air and the 
greater will be the percentage of mois- 
ture loss—or shrink—from products in 
the room. 

A study of the accompanying brine 
table should enable any packer to deter- 
mine the strength of brine most suitable 
for any refrigerating situation in his 
plant and to institute control to elimi- 
nate the losses caused by keeping brines 
at higher specific gravities than needed. 
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EQUIPMENT STANDARDS 


New equipment standards have re- 
cently been published by the Refrigera- 
tion Machinery Association. These rep- 
resent the first of a series to result from 
the broad standardization program be- 
gun by the association a year or so ago. 

Part 1 of RMA Equipment Standards 
deals with ammonia equipment under 
the following headings: Enclosed am- 
monia compressors, vertical open shell 
and tube ammonia condensers, horizon- 
tal closed shell and tube ammonia con- 
densers, horizontal closed ammonia shell 
and tube brine coolers (flooded), sub- 
merged open ammonia brine coolers, am- 
monia liquid receivers, ammonia mains, 
steel and wrought iron pipe and cold 
storage room insulation. 


Part 2 covers the results of the first 
studies of Freon equipment, with the 
following section headings: Low pres- 
sure condensing units (accessories re- 
commended for base units), Freon 12 
condensers (terminal difference) and 
Freon 12 water coolers (mean tempera- 
ture difference). 


WALL INSULATING VALUES 


“T noted in a recent issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER,” writes a small 
packer, “some comments on the heat 
transmission value of glass blocks and 
redwood bark. Will you be kind enough 
to publish these values for brick and 
concrete walls insulated with corkboard 
and plastered on the inside?” 


The heat transmission coefficient for 
construction of this type will vary with 
the thickness of the wall and amount of 
insulation installed. The following 
values may be used: 


8%-IN. BRICK WALL 
Thickness 
of Corkboard K Value 
im... pwebedduekeestenseanees 
es ; oer 
mm. . . a-nte/n'e Sip eckcareeeee 
m_. . . avec mee 
5 in . vind oohaeN 


th Ole 


13-IN. BRICK WALL 
in. . octane euene ease 


3.38 

‘ sheet 2.35 

in. . ; 1.80 
” 1.46 

1.22 


ome Otie 


In. 
in 


17-IN. BRICK WALL 
in ° canes 3.04 
in 2.18 
in. ‘ 1.70 
in ; : ..-1.39 
in. 1.18 


Ue Oto 


22-IN. BRICK WALL 

1 in ‘ 2 2.70 
= in -. 2D 
3 in. : raed 1.59 
4 in. 1.81 
5 in 1.12 

K value is the amount of heat in 
B.t.u. which will be transmitted through 
each square foot of wall surface, per 
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24 hours per degree difference in tem- 
perature. 


The K values for concrete walls, in- 
sulated with corkboard and plastered 
are: 

3-IN. CONCRETE WALL 
Thickness 


of Corkboard K Value 
Dy eenersecdecccsspesececenccssesnseel 4.92 
EE, Sk eanaedsd cd Grnectoedeeenéieneeeenne 3.00 
Ply cincenertisonereddakeiceeeceaat 2.16 
SUM? cxtacoedes es veseuiuateqtssatencie 1.68 
DE seccccccccccecsscccovcesccecesesed 1.88 
4-IN. CONCRETE WALL 
BOM, cose tesdscboddevadescevavasaesaned 4.80 
2 in EP eS eee ae 
Mh $4. ncinacdautuocescspaeereteceuseoses 2.13 
SEL, ge0ns-0-04nsae eaneeatdcagtaseeeeune’ 1.67 
DU eedewcessnctcuvancacenovatececccses 1.87 
6-IN. CONCRETE WALL 
DO, cheecenensseadataecknsionuness aves 4.58 
DMG. 204 Cantley anbd dene dventdeunsaee Kane 2.87 
SU. sendneddonsedenee 2.09 
My bwacacsane< Wenbneneqeetekewsceeeene 1.64 
SE AS hide CRCRMR CRRA e VaNan eee us ae 1.35 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Batesville Ice Co., Inc., has remodeled 
its former ice plant and converted it into 
a modern meat curing plant for salt and 
sugar-cured products. Installation of a 
smoking department later is planned. 


New cold storage plant has been 
opened in the O. P. Skaggs store build- 
ing, Tremonton City, Utah, under man- 
agement of Laub & McDermaid. A 
sharp freezer is among the new equip- 
ment purchased. 

A $25,000 cold storage plant with a 
capacity of 750,000 lbs. of meat is to be 
constructed in Lumberton, N. C., operat- 
ing as Robeson County Cold Storage, 
Inc. Plant will also have 300 cold stor- 
age lockers. 

Kilby Prison, Montgomery, Ala., now 
has its own abattoir and cold storage 
plant. 

Louisville, Miss., has voted to issue 
$16,000 in bonds to construct new cold 
storage plant. Total cost of plant is 
estimated at $40,000. 

Cold storage room will be constructed 
in the Broadway Market, Macon, Ga. 

Plant City, Fla., has a new meat 
curing and cold storage plant with a 
capacity of 125,000 lbs., located in 
Smith Bros. grocery. 

Modern ice and cold storage plant is 
under construction in Norwood, Fla., 
suburb of Jacksonville. 

Smart Bros., Ltd., plans erection of a 
new cold storage plant in Collingwood, 
Ont. 


QUICK FREEZING METHOD 


A new method of quick freezing which 
prevents freezer burn and dehydration, 
or loss of weight, was demonstrated at 
the 34th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 
The process consists of inclosing the 
product to be frozen in a latex com- 
pound envelope which is shrunk to form 
an attractive and impervious covering. 
The product so treated may then be 
frozen by any one of the several quick 
freezing methods. 
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Making Power Plant Pay 
(Continued from page 8.) 


PACKER BURKE.—There is another 
point about which I would like informa- 
tion. Suppose we should have a com- 
plete engineering survey made of our 
plant, with the intention of using the 
data for power generating plant design, 
and then should decide to proceed no 
further. Would our expense for the sur- 
vey be a total loss? 


Cost of Survey 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—Not entirely. 
I think we might get from it much in- 
formation that would enable us to oper- 
ate our boiler room more efficiently. 
However, our preliminary survey defin- 
itely indicates the saving to be made by 
generating our own power and I do not 
believe it would be worth while to have 
a detailed survey made unless it is in- 
tended to use the information from such 
a survey to design the plant. 


PACKER BURKE.—Will making a 
survey interrupt plant processing or in- 
convenience departments? 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—No. It will 
make some extra work for our depart- 
ment but will not require any additional 
help or involve any considerable extra 
power plant expense. 


PACKER BURKE.—What will be the 
expense to make such a survey? 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—I do not 
think this should be considered aside 
from the engineer’s fee for designing 
the power plant. I believe it is common 
practice to consider the survey as a part 
of the plant design job and not inde- 
pendently. However, should an engineer 
be retained to design a power plant and 
should the project be dropped at any 
stage of the work the engineer would 
be entitled to compensation for the 
work he had done, regardless of the 
value to us of the data collected. 


Engineering Cooperation 


PACKER BURKE.—I should, how- 
ever, like to go before the board with 
some definite cost figures. 


ENGINEER WRIGHT.—It might be 
advisable to give the board all facts 
available and ask for permission to in- 
vestigate further. If this is granted we 
could then call in one or more firms of 
engineers and discuss the matter with 
them, get their ideas on the most logical 
set-up, the preliminary expense involved 
and such other information as the board 
might desire. 

PACKER BURKE.—That’s a good 
suggestion and I think I’ll follow it. In 
the meanwhile you might give me a list 
of engineers whom we might wish to 
consult later. Have you any other sug- 
gestions? 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—I believe not. 
If our board is as keen for saving money 
by modernization as I have been led to 
believe, then I think our steam and 
power saving figures will be sufficient to 
influence them to give you authority to 
carry the matter further; at least I 
hope so. 


PACKER BURKE.—So do I, Bill. 
The board meeting is two weeks from 
today. I do not believe I will need any 
further information, but if I do I’ll call 
you. 

ENGINEER WRIGHT.—And if you 
do, Boss, I’ll come running. I sure hope 
you put it over. Here’s wishing you 
luck! 


PACKERS ARE MODERNIZING 


J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co. has just 
completed installation of a battery of 40 
Sterilamps in coolers of its plant at 
Columbus, O. 


Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans., has started construction of a new 
ground floor killing building at a cost 
of $30,000. Equipment for the addition 
will cost about $10,000. 


Work has been started on a new meat 
packing plant at 10-18 N. Delaware 
ave., Philadelphia, Pa., which will be 
occupied by the Girard Packing Co. 
under a 20-year lease. 


Matthew Christman Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is remodeling its sausage 
plant and installing a new refrigerating 
unit. 

Offices, beef and trade coolers and a 
curing cellar will be housed in a 2-story 
concrete and tile building being erected 
by Neuhoff Brothers Packers, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., the second addition built 
by the firm in recent months. The com- 
pany has just completed construction 
of a unit containing boiler room, engine 
room and machine shop. 


FARM PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Four regional research laboratories, 
authorized by congress to search for 
new and wider industrial outlets and 
markets for agricultural commodities, 
will be located at Peoria, Ill., New Or- 
leans, La., Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Henry A. Wallace, secretary of 
agriculture. 


Research to be carried on at the new 
laboratories will attack, through science 
and technology, the problem of develop- 
ing new and extended outlets and mar- 
kets for the main surplus agricultural 
commodities in the four major farm 
product areas of the country. First re- 
search projects at each laboratery will 
deal with the most important surplus 
commodities of the area. 


The Northern laboratory will study 
corn, wheat and agricultural wastes; 
the Southern laboratory cotton, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts; the Eastern lab- 
oratory tobacco, milk products, apples 
and vegetables; and the Western labo- 
ratory wheat, potatoes, alfalfa, vege- 
tables and fruits. Basic research on con- 
stituents common to agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as starch, cellulose, protein 
and oil, will be carried on, as well as 
studies looking toward the possibilities 
of using the commodities themselves. 
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CUDAHY HAS 3rd LOSS 
In 48 YEARS 


URING the packer year ended Oc- 
tober 29, 1938, Cudahy Packing Co. 
experienced a loss, which was only the 
third time this occurred in the 48 years 
of the company’s existence. Declining 
inventory values, 
shortage in _live- 
stock supplies and 
other adverse con- 
ditions beyond the 
control of the com- 
pany itself created 
conditions during 
the first ten months 
of the packer year 
which brought 
about the loss re- 
ported. During the 
two closing months 
of the year ended 
October 29, 1938, 
E. A.CUDAHY, JR. and in the first 
month of the new 
packer year a profit was reported. 
Sales for the year totaled $192,400,- 
000 and the loss was $2,953,895. Current 
assets are listed at $37,266,567.34, and 
current liabilities $18,369,858.48, a ratio 
of 2.03 to 1. Included in the current 
assets are $6,230,333 in cash, $7,910,- 
401.21 accounts receivable, product and 
supply inventories, $22,837,983. Among 
current liabilities are notes payable to- 
taling $13,573,000, reserves for taxes of 
$1,014,636.96, and employes pension 
trust of $1,000,000. Fixed assets of the 
company are valued at $46,760,967, less 
a reserve for depreciation of $9,176,- 
499.50. Surplus on October 29, 1938, was 
$4,060,865.87. 


Conditions Affecting Results 


In presenting the report to stock- 
holders, president E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
pointed to the unsatisfactory livestock 
producing conditions in areas surround- 
ing principal Cudahy plants and to the 
decline in general industrial prosperity 
from June, 1937, to June, 1938. “Future 
prospects are very encouraging,” said 
Mr. Cudahy. He cited the outlook for 
increased livestock supplies and the in- 
crease in consumer buying power now 
apparent,. with the prospect of its con- 
tinuation in 1939. “We anticipate 
greatly improved results in 1939,” he 
said. 

Turning to eusttens within the com- 
pany, Mr. Cudahy said: 


Labor Relations Satisfactory 


“The enactment and administration 
of the Agricultural Adjustment act, the 
Wagner act, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards act, otherwise known as the Wage 
and Hour act, have made necessary 
many adjustments in our _ business, 
which have all been accomplished eco- 
nomically. 


“During 1938 many substantial econ- 


omies were effected and further reduc- 
tions in expenses will be made in 1939, 
which will be reflected in improved re- 
sults during the new year. While we 
did no major construction work during 
the past year, our repairs and renewals 
of properties were carried on to keep 
them all in first-class condition. 


“The past year has seen much indus- 
trial strife, but our relationships with 
our employes have continued satisfac- 
tory and all misunderstandings have 
been promptly handled to the mutual 
advantage of the company and employ- 
es. Our established policies for the 
betterment of working conditions are 
being continued. These include accident 
prevention, vacations with pay, group 
insurance, pensions, credit unions, 
thrift plans, and social activities. 


Following are consolidated income 
and surplus statements, for period from 
October 30, 1937 to October 29, 1938: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME. 


Net sales and operating revenues. ..$192,407,537.00 
Cost of goods sold, including operat- 

ing costs, and excluding the 

charges deducted below.......... 180,025,176.00 

$ 12,382,361.00 

Selling, advertising, general and 

administrative expense........ $10,807,699.00 
RIND 05 Svcs aceccecscevns 1,648,575.00 
Taxes (other than income taxes). 1,521,758.00 
Bad debts charged off, less recov- 


QUOD 0 6.4009:860506556606isbannes 147,100.00 
a 14,125,132.00 
ee $ 1) 742," 771.00 
Other income: 
Dividends received............ $ 6,598.00 
Miscellaneous interest......... 28,821.00 
eae 31,894.00 
Profit on bonds and debentures 
purchased for retirement..... 32,781.00 
q 100,094.00 
$ 1,642,677.00 


Interest charges: 
Interest on funded debt....... $ 903,920.00 
Amortization of debt discount 


og eee ee ee 96,991.00 
Other Mntevess..csccccccscccess 271,849.00 
1,272,760.00 


$ 2,915,437.00 

Provision for federal income 
taxes of sudsidiary companies: 

Normal income tax............ $ 

Surtax on undistributed profits. 5,000.00 





3s 2,9 938, 356.0 00 
Proportion of earnings of subsidiary 
company applicable to minority in- 


GOREN ceccccccccesecerscenscnsees 15,539.00 
Net loss for the period............. $ 2,953,895.00 
(Black type denotes loss.) 
CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS: 
As at October 30, 1937.......... $1,726,642.53 
Add: 
Capital surplus arising from 
acquisition of additional in- 
terest in a subsidiary com- 
BR ee 843.97 
~$  1,727,486.50 


EARNED SURPLUS: 
As at October 30, 1937......... $ 5,287,274.37 
Net loss for the period from 
October 30, 1937 to October 


DD, BESB co cccsvecivccccessaes 8,96 953, 895.00 
2,333, 379. 37 





SURPLUS, OCTOBER 29, 1938...... $ 4,060,865.87 


(Black type denotes loss.) 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Decem- 
ber 21, 1938, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.—— 


Wee k ended Dec. Dec. 
Dec. 21. —Dec. 21.— 21. 14. 
Amal, Leather.. 1,100 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Do, Pfd aes eee 


aan. ooh . 2,100 7% 7% 7% 8 
Armour Ill..... "16,500 4% 4% 4% 51% 
Do. Pr. P é 
a ine ons 57 
Do. Del. Pfd.. 300 101% 101 101 102% 
Beechnut Pack. 300 117 117 117 115 


Bohack, H. C. 300 24 2 2 8 
Do. Pfd...... 160 18 18 18 19 
Chick, Co. Oil.. 1,2 138% 18% 18% 18% 
Childs Co...... ‘oa 11% 11% 11% £18% 


First Nat Strs. 2,900 40% 40% 
Gen — pawe 11,200 388% 38 38% Bvt, 
Glidden a 5,100 °23 23 23% 2 
Do. Pfd...... 100 47% 47% 47% 48 
Gobel Co....... 60 2% 22% 2 2 


Hormel, at A. a oon ene eae 23% 
Hygrade Food. 600 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Kroger G. & B.. 10, 400 194% 19 19% 20% 
Libby McNeill.. 4,500 5% 5% 5% 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 350 3% 8% 3% 4% 


M. & H. Pfd... 140 2% 2% 2 24 
Morrell & Co... 300 34 33 34 32 
Nat. Tea....... 4,300 2% 2% 2% 3 
Proc. & Gamb.. 3,800 555% 55% 55 4% 

PLS. ..0.0 440 11 116 116 117 
Rath Pack ee 100 «28 28 


Stahl Meyer.... 300 2 2 

Swift & Co.....12,600 17% 16% 16% 18% 
Do. Intl..... 4 3,550 27% 27% #%.27% 27% 

Trunz Pork..... 8 


United Stk. Yds. 1200 8% 8% 8% 8% 
do. Pd 800 8 8 


Do. P88... 8 8 

U. S. Leather... 600 5% 5% 5% 5 
Se aS 00 95, 9% 9% 10% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. . ° 70 

Wesson Oil.... 2,400 380% 30% 80% 82 
cS . sos ses tes 18% 
Wilson & Co.... 5,200 4 8% 3% 4% 

Be. P8S...... 1,000 37% 37 87% 41 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Directors of Angostura-Wuppermann 
Corp. announce a dividend of 5 cents on 
the common stock, payable December 30 
to stockholders of record December 23. 

Cleveland Union Stockyards has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 12% 
cents on the common stock, payable De- 
cember 23. Books closed December 21. 

Directors of St. Louis National Stock 
Yards Co. declare a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 on the common stock, payable 
January 3, 1939, to stockholders of 
record December 22. 

Lever Bros. & Unilever, Ltd., and 
Lever Bros. & Unilever (N. V.) de- 
clared interim dividends payable De- 
cember 1, amounting to 4 per cent for 
the British concern and 3 per cent for 
the Dutch firm. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., for the 
four weeks ended December 3 were 
$1,900,815, a decrease of 2 per cent 
from the $1,939,317 total reported for 
the like period of 1937. Cumulative 
sales for the 48 weeks closing December 
3 were $21,804,443, an increase of 2 per 
cent over the same period last year, 
when a total of $21,377,478 was re- 
ported by the Jewel company. 
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Covers EVERY DEPARTMENT 
of the Pork Packing Plant! 


CONTENTS 
I-Hog Buying X1-Curing Pork Meats 
Il-Hog Killing XIl-Soaking and Smoking 
11l-Handling Fancy Meats Meats 
IV-Chilling and Refrigeration  XIII-Packing Fancy Meats 
V-Pork Cutting XIV-Sausage and Cooked 
Vi-Pork Trimming Meats 
Vil-Hog Cutting Tests XV-Rendering Inedible 
Vill-Making and Converting Products 

Pork Cuts XVi-Labor and Cost 

IX-Lard Manufacture Distribution 


X-Provision Trading Rules XVII-Merchandising 


Send 


Helps you LEARN more! 


Helps you EARN more! 
Helps you 
MAKE MORE PROFIT 


It's the man who “knows the answers” 
that is the valuable man in the meat pack- 
ing plant. He’s an asset to the company 
because he knows how to save money as 
well as make it. And knowing the answers 
to the problems that come up in everyday 
operation helps him to progress and grab 
the better positions. 


PORK PACKING shows the correct pro- 
cedure and best tested operations neces- 
sary to the successful packer of today. All 
important factors relating directly to all 
departments are thoroughly described, 
discussed and illustrated. 


PORK PACKING has the answer to every 
question on pork packing. Get it! Read 
its 360 pages crammed full of valuable, 
essential information and increase the ef- 
ficiency of yourself and your company. 
Order your copy today! Covers every de- 
partment of the Pork Packing Plant! 


PRICE 56> POSTPAID 


FOREIGN: U. S. FUNDS 


Order Now! 





your order today! 


> THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
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1938 CROP OF PIGS IS 
LARGEST SINCE 1933 


OG crop report of December 1, 1938, 
shows that: 

Pigs produced and saved in the spring 
and fall crops of 1938 totaled 71,088,000 
head, 15 per cent more than in 1937 and 
the largest crop since 1933. 

Crop in the Corn Belt totaled 47,959,- 
600 head, 16 per cent more than in 1937. 


Sows to farrow in the spring of 1939 
are estimated at 8,238,000 head, 21 per 
cent more than the number farrowing 
in the spring of 1938. 

Spring pig crop appears to have been 
marketed fairly early as indicated by 
number of hogs over 6 months old on 
farms on December 1. 


Hog Crop Report 


The upswing in hog production which 
started in the spring of this year will 
continue into 1939 at an accelerating 
rate, according to the December pig 
crop report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


The fall pig crop of 1938, estimated 
as 18 per cent larger than the fall crop 
of 1937, follows an estimated increase 
of 13 per cent in the spring pig crop, 
making the total crop in 1938 about 15 
per cent larger than in 1937. Number 
of sows indicated to farrow in the spring 
of 1939 is 21 per cent larger than the 
number that farrowed in the spring of 
1938. 

Pigs saved in the fall season of 1938 
(June 1 to December 1) is estimated at 
27,651,000 head, which is an increase of 
4,220,000 head or 18 per cent over the 
fall crop of 1937. This is the largest 
fall crop since 1933, and it is only about 
3 per cent smaller than the average fall 
crop for the five years 1929 to 1933. 
Increases over last year were general 
throughout the country. By regions the 
increases were as follows: East North 
Central 16 per cent; West North Cen- 
tral 1 per cent; North Atlantic 10 per 
cent; South Atlantic 16 per cent; South 
Central 22 per cent, and Western 4 per 
cent. 


More Pigs Saved 


Average number of pigs saved per 
litter this fall was 6.32 compared with 
6.24 in the fall of 1937. This was the 
largest fall average ever reported and 
is a continuation of the upward trend 
in size of litters in evidence for some 
years, the Bureau states. 


The combined spring and fall pig 


crop of 1936 is estimated at 71,088,000 
head, an increase of 9,181,000, or 15 per 
cent over 1937. This is the largest 
yearly crop since 1933, but it is 8,944,- 
000 head or about 12 per cent smaller 
than the 5-year (1929-33) average. 
The combined crop in the Corn Belt 
this year, estimated at 47,959,000 head 
is 6,518,000, or 16 per cent larger, but 
is 22 per cent smaller than the 5-year 
average. 


Numbers of sows to farrow in the 
spring season of 1939 (Dec. 1 to June 1, 
1939) for the United States is indicated 
at 8,238,000. This number is 1,413,000 
or 21 per cent larger than the number 
farrowed in the spring of 1938. Rela- 
tively large increases are indicated for 
all regions, as follows: East North Cen- 
tral, 18 per cent; North Central 23 per 
cent; North Atlantic 12 per cent; South 
13 per cent; South Central 26 per cent; 
Western 16 per cent. These increases 
are based upon breeding intentions as 
reported about Dec. 1. 


Big Spring Crop In Prospect 


The indicated number of 8,238,000 
spring sows would be much larger than 
in any spring since 1933, and would be 
about equal to the number in the springs 
of 1930 and 1925, but would be about 
6 per cent below the 1929-33 average. 
The distribution among regions, how- 
ever, would be considerably different 
from what it was in the years 1929 to 
1933. The number to farrow in the 
Western Corn Belt and the Western 
states would still be considerably below 
average, but in all other regions would 
be above average. In the Southern states 


(Continued on page 28,) 





MORE PIGS IN 1938 
(Pig Crops by Years, 1933-38.) 
Millions 


Head 1933 
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Pork and Lard Markets 


ARD futures at Chicago moved lower 
again this week in light trade. The 
market steadied a little at midweek, but 
settled further on Thursday to close 
10 to 25 points (January) under the 
preceding Friday. 

Volume of trading was light last 
weekend and values showed moderate 
declines on selling influenced by action 
of hogs and cotton oil. Lard opened the 
new week slightly higher with fair de- 
mand credited mainly to shorts; pack- 
ing interests sold on the advance. Lard 
ranged lower under liquidation on Tues- 
day; there were tenders of twelve lots 
against December contracts on early 
delivery, with nine lots re-delivered at 
noon. Warehousemen and shorts were 
credited with most of buying. Lard was 
fairly steady at midweek with liquida- 
tion by January longs a feature of trade. 
December contracts were about cleaned 
up with five tenders. Values were de- 
pressed Thursday by liquidation of 
January longs and bearish interpreta- 
tion of pig crop report. The forecast 
influenced some selling of deferred by 
trade interests. 


Cash trade in lard was quiet to fair. 
On Thursday, cash lard was quoted at 
6.60 asked and loose at 6.37 nominal; 
refined in tierces was 8.50c. 

Demand was fair and market barely 
steady at New York. Prime western 
was quoted at 7.40@7.50c; middle west- 
ern, 7.40@7.50c; New York City in 
tierces, 7c, tubs, 74.@7%c; refined con- 
tinent, 7% @7%c; South America, 7% 
@7%c; Brazil kegs, 7% @8c, and short- 
ening in carlots, 9c, smaller lots, 9%c. 


EXPORTS 

There have been indications of some 
interest in lard from abroad; buying 
for shipment to the United Kingdom 
next month is reported under way. 
North American exports of hams and 
bacon for the week ended December 17 
totaled 8,426,000 lbs. and lard shipments 
were 3,849,000 Ibs. At Liverpool on 
Thursday spot lard was quoted at 45s 
6d; Canadian A. C. Hams, 98s and A. C. 
hams, 96s. 

Hocs 

Hogs were generally 25@30c higher 
at Chicago Thursday than on the pre- 
ceding Friday. While there were set- 
backs during the week, the market’s 
trend was upward; high top for week 
was $7.75 and the low was $7.50. High- 
est prices were being paid only for light 
butchers and the 200@220-lb. and up 
were still being discounted. Quality was 
fairly good and receipts were not ab- 
normally heavy. Average hog weights 
appeared heavier at around 240 lbs. 


CARLOT TRADING 
Carlot market for green meats at 
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Efficiency Plus 


.... Plus a finer, juicier, 
better looking product—a 
product that brings great- 
er sales volume. And this 
at the lowered cost which 
comes with the high effi- 
ciency that has made 
ADELMANN equipment 
the outstanding favorite 
with meat packers. 


Liberal Trade-In 


Allowances 


Send today for schedule of 
liberal trade-in allowances 
and valuable booklet con- 
taining helpful hints and 
listing the complete 
ADELMANN line. 


*“*Adelmann—The kind your ham 


makers prefer’’ 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 832 8. MICHIGAN AVE. 
n Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 
St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., 


Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Repre- 
sentative: ©. A. Pemberton & Co., L 


td., 189 Church 8t., 
Toronto. 
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PRAGU 
POWDE 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


The “Safe, Fast Cure”’ 





The “Short Time Cure” is made possible by the 
immediate action of PRAGUE POWDER PICKLE 
in the Capillary System. PRAGUE POWDER is a 
Full Boiled Pickle, Dried and is of Uniform Struc- 
ture. It has all the Curing Elements combined in 
each particle, dissolving quickly, giving you a 


Mild, Rich-Flavored, Tender Ham. 








There are two styles of Canned Hams. The Polish 
Style and the American Style. It took careful re- 
search and long practice to reach perfection. We 
can now show you how to make these hams. 


Many million pounds of hams come to this market 
from abroad every year. American packers can 


capture and hold this trade if they follow Griffith's 
plans and direction. Ask for information. 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES 


Main Office Eastern Canadian 
1415 West 37th St. 35 Eighth St. 1 Industrial St. 
Chicago, Ill. Passaic, N. J. Leaside, Toronto12 
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Chicago this week was firmer; demand 
was especially good for lighter cuts. 
Cured meats were generally quiet. 
Green regular hams were steady to a 
little higher with 8/10 at 17¢ and 10/16 
at 15c. S. P. regulars were quiet in a 
carlot way but firmly held at steady 
prices. Light green skinned hams were 
in demand with the 14/18 quoted %4c 
higher at 155c; offerings of 25-lb. and 
up were meeting a slow demand with 
the 24/26 %c lower and 25/30 off 1c. 
Light S. P. skinned hams were steady 
on moderate offerings and some in- 
quiries; the 25/30 were off %ec. Offer- 
ings of 4/6 green picnics were light and 
quoted at %c advance. The 8-lb. and up 
picnics were none too plentiful and were 
%@%c higher. S. P. picnics were 
steady with 4/6 at 12%c, up Xe. 


Fairly good interest developed this 
week in light and medium green square 
cut seedless bellies. The list was %@ 
3%sc higher on the week except for 14/16 
and 16/18. Dry cure bellies moved in a 
fair jobbing way and were quoted 4c 
over last week. Demand was quiet for 
D. S. clear bellies and the list was off 
%@*éc. Cash clear bellies closed in the 
pit Thursday at 9.50 nominal. Inquiries 
have been quiet for D. S. fat backs and 
supply has been ample; the list declined 
4c on the week. 


BARRELED PORK 


Clear fat back pork was marked down 
25@50c at Chicago this week with 30/40 
at $18.50; 40/50, $16.50; 50/60, $14,50; 
60/70, $13.75; 70/80, $13.25; 80/100, 
$13.00, and 100/125, $12.75; balance of 


list was unchanged. Demand was fair 
and market steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $25.37% per barrel and 
family at $20.00. 


FRESH PORK 


Fresh pork market at Chicago showed 
considerable improvement this week 
with moderation of hog runs and higher 
hog prices. There was good movement 
of fresh pork loins with more interest 
in light and medium averages. Fresh 
Boston butts were in better demand and 
had a stronger tone. On Thursday, 8/10 
loins and Bostons at 14%c and 14%c 
respectively were lc over the preceding 
Friday, and product was rather short 
in relation to demand. Skinned shoul- 
ders were a shade higher, but spareribs 
were plentiful and spotty. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Fresh regular pork trimmings moved 
rather slowly during most of week with 
supply in excess of demand. Regulars 
on Thursday at 7c were a shade lower 
than on preceding Friday. Fresh lean 
trimmings were slow but. steady. 

(See page 33 for later markets.) 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended December 17, 1938, were: 


Week Previous Same 

Dec. 17. Week. Week '37. 
Cured Meats, Ibs. .12,244,000 15,165,000 13,477,000 
Fresh Meats, Ibs. .51,549,000 54,301,000 56,408,000 


Heg Cut-Out Results 


OOD hogs averaged slightly higher 
this week than a week ago, and 
product values were slightly higher. 
Cut-out results on all but heavy butchers 
were somewhat better. Heavier weights 
cut at a loss of over $1 per head. 


Due to limited supplies, good light- 
weight hogs sold at the top during each 
day of the session while medium and 
heavy weights were in less demand. 
Top for the week at $7.75 was paid on 
the closing day of the period, with good 
150 to 200 lb. hogs moving within the 
top level of $7.60 to $7.75. Medium- 
weight butchers sold from $7.35 to $7.60 
and heavier weights at $7.15 to $7.35. 
Packing sows were affected by the mar- 
ket for heavy butchers. 


At the principal markets receipts 
were 49,000 head less than a week 
earlier and reflected the near approach 
of the holiday season. Expectation of 
some decline in marketings during the 
late winter months, in view of the fact 
that a considerable percentage of the 
spring pig crop appears to have been 
marketed, may inject a slightly bullish 
tone to the live market. However, in- 
ventory losses in the early part of the 
calendar year 1938 are fresh in the 
minds of packers and there is little dis- 
position to buy heavily for storage pur- 
poses without reasonable assurance that 
costs and carrying charges can be made. 


The test on this page is worked out 
on the basis of live hog and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago. 























Tard, Ts...ss.0s 2,334,000 3,175,000 8,814,000 
HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price 
ive per per ewt. live per 
wt. Ib. alive wt. lb. 
~ 180-220 lbs. 220-260 lbs. 
Er er ere 14.00 14.3 $ 2.00 13.70 14.1 
MDT, vinta cee Cae eodca cae 5.60 112 63 5.40 10.7 
BUN NINE pc. c..6 csi «ewe eeceame 4.00 13.2 53 4.00 13.0 
8 rarer 9.80 12.6 1.23 960 ~ 12.5 
OSS ee ee ee 11.00 14.1 1.55 9.70 13.8 
PN SI, SO 5 5st 0p oie a nice nate els hye 7 2.00 9.0 
IID anc: osc Goad 0 San ws eeerg eres 1.00 4.1 .04 3.00 4.6 
PUNORE BHM JOWIE so <.50005sccvcccee Bae 5.3 13 3.00 5.3 
err rr: 6.1 13 2.20 6.1 
ee See eee 12.40 6.5 81 11.50 6.5 
SINE a Vic Gnc:cd-c'aaieinicweis kine 1.60 10.1 16 1.60 10.0 
re eee eee 6.7 .20 2.80 6.7 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 10 2.00 
ee MN CNR sch cccacesnnvcde bua 31 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE....69.00 $ 7.82 70.50 
Cost of hogs per cwt........... $ 7.45 $ 7.22 
Condemnation loss ............ .04 .04 
Handling & overhead.......... 56 AT 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 8.05 $ 7.73 
pulog | AR pS) sa re a 7.82 7.69 
SEE: DOE Oo 6 Scie owe seain $ 23 .04 
Ri DOP Ti sci es cdvnosceads .46 10 





























Value Per Cent Price Value 
per ewt. live per per ewt. 
alive wt. Ib. alive 

260-300 Ibs. . 
$ 1.93 13.50 13.5 $ 1.82 
58 5.10 10.4 53 
52 4.00 12.8 51 
1.20 9.10 12.3 1.12 
1.34 3.10 11.6 36 
18 9.90 8.6 85 
14 5.00 5.3 27 
16 3.30 5.3 Rl 
13 2.10 6.1 13 
75 10.20 6.5 .66 
16 1.50 9.9 15 
19 2.70 6.7 18 
10 2.00 sats 10 
31 cote oats ol 
$ 7.69 71.50 $ 7.16 

$ 7.09 

.04 

Al 

$ 7.54 

7.16 

38 

$ 1.06 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1938. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 

LARD— 
Dec. ... 6.80 6.80 
Jan. ... 6.82% 6.82% 
otha oais wae 7.32%ax 
May ... 7.50 7 "50 7.45 7.45b 
July ... 7.62% ‘ 7.62% 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1938. 
LARD— 
Dec Tr see 6.85ax 
Jan 6.90 6.85 6.85b 
Mar. ... 7.35 one “ee 35 
May ... 7.52% a iain 7.52%ax 
July ... 7.67% 7.70 7.67% 7.70ax 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1938. 
LARD— 
Dec. ... 6.80-77%% 6.80 6.70 6.70b 
Jan. - 6.82% 6.82% 6.77% 6.774%4b 
Mar. ... 7.35 7.387% 7.32 7.32%ax 
May ... 7.45 7.50 7.45 7.47%ax 
July ... 7.65 7.67% 7.65 7.65 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1938. 

LARD— 
Dec. . 6.65 niet ae 6.65 
Jan. ... 6.77% 6.77% 6.75 6.75b 
Mar. ... 7.382% oan oes 7.382y%ax 
May ... 7.47% 7.50 7.47% 7.47T4gax 
July ... 7.65 7.67% 7.65 7.65 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1938. 
LARD— 
is saa ase ‘ 6.57 ax 
Jan. :.. 6.75- 72% 6.75 6.60 6.60 
Mar. ... 7.27 7.27% 7.20 7.224%ax 
May ... 7.45-42% 7.45 t 35 7.35b 
July ... 7.62% 7.62% eden 7.52%b 
Sept. ... 7.62% eee 7.62% 
Oct. 7.6214 ° 7.62% 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1938. 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 6.62% 6.70 6.6214 6.70-67 44 
Mar. ... 7.30 one nee 7.30ax 
May ... 7.40 7.45 7.40 7.45b 
July ... 7.57% 7.62% 7.57% 7.60b 
BORE. cos acc ass eee 7.65b 
GSEs cens ccc ge0 eee 7.65b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; —, split. 


BRITISH LARD IMPORTS 


Imports of U. S. lard by the United 
Kingdom during the first ten months of 
1938 were 104,977,000 lbs. compared 
with 49,178,000 Ibs. in the like period 
last year, according to a report by Bam- 
ford Brothers Ltd., Liverpool. Total of 
British lard imports showed a 9,000,000- 
Ib. increase over 1937. As a result of 
repossession of the British lard market 
by American product, imports from 
Brazil and Argentina, which amounted 
to 30,022,000 lbs. during the first ten 
months of 1936, were only 7,266,000 Ibs. 
in the like 1938 period. 


1937 1938 
From M ibs. M Ibs. 
ee ee .49,178 104,977 
GES was badd ccncateccvescsse 25,463 14,586 
Other British countries........ 14,218 5,082 
ROGER, 06 ccc ccccuTigeseccee 21,043 6,118 
Other COUMTISS 2... ccdiccccccee _ 19,290 7,801 
GD civcc nds ccvegkebhectdccen 129,192 192 138,014 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during Sep- 
tember, 1938, totaled 1,936,398 lbs. com- 
pared with 3,225,880 lbs. in the same 
month of 1937. Of this total 701,043 
Ibs. were red and 1,235,355 Ibs. blue. 








CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
December 22, 1938. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





*s P. 
17% 
16% 
15% 
15% 
*S.P. 
15%@15% 
15%4@15% 
15% @15% 
°8.P. 
16% 
16% 
16% 
16% 
16% 
16% 
15% 
15 
14% 
Green. *S.P. 
EE. Sbieewaceeunes.s- Keen 12 12 
EE a tiie Grocatid cx oniove ania 11 11% 
SE ccs chkes drones dir soohnce tet ae 10% 11% 
SEE icp daksnevenees ewes ete 10% 11% 
| Sete Abe pete 10% 11% 
Wet: BO WB c kinvccccce 10% 
Short Shank %c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless.) 
Green. *D.C. 
Rn re 14% @15 15% 
| eA Repaapceee beet 7 14% @14% 15% 
SE iicatecnewacnunven sees 14 14% 
hel cia esi. ceed uexaaaea 12% @12% 13% 
NY aioe t aaca wehln ed mate 12% 
BOGE eticervevevereowertee 11% 12% 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib 
DEE daviwad wetvventenwavess 10%n 
ESS haricara se ane. o:.ucraceeeracairde 10n 
SN <a sae ceddeacdaeweatecan 9% 
rr ee 914 9 
DE, Gad sevens ccasegewedan 914 My 
90-35 ....... 9% 9% 
BE cca ah So ae eemiet 9 9 
isa ise etuenenct 8% 8% 
5 
5% 
5% 
6 
6% 
7 
7% 
7 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears.......... 35-45 81gn 
Extra Short Ribs........... 35-45 8ien 
Regular Plates ....... see ae 7% 
OUORP PIRES 2c ccccccccccses 4- 6 5% 
eee 6 
Green Square Jowls......... 8 
Green Rough Jowls......... 6% 
LARD 
Prine DOGG, GRID. 2 cccscvisiccsececece 6.60ax 
I I I we. 0.6-vieci mk 5.0.00-64-086 6.3744n 
eee 8.374on 
UN MIU SeNese.cdcsweveseeveesccececes 6.374%_n 


CZECH MARKET CURTAILED 


Czechoslovakia’s imports of lard, fat 
backs and other meat products will 
probably be curtailed in the future as a 
result of loss of territory to Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, according to a re- 
port by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for week ended December 16, 
1938: 


Point of Amount, 
origin. Commodity. Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef............ 346,067 

—Beef extract in tins. osrcene ae 
—Roast DOSS I CMS. oc cccecccccce 242 
Australia—Fresh frozen calf livers......... 10,013 
Brazil—Canned corned beef................ 396,000 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts............ 1,630 
—Fresh frozen ham..............-++ 21,252 
—Smoked sausage .............-+++ 475 
—Smoked bacon .......csceeeeseees 3,419 
Denmark—Cooked sausage in tins.......... 105 
—Cooked ham in tins............. 79,263 
—Tinned cooked picnics........... 20,910 
—Tinned cooked shoulders........ 21,231 
—Tinned cooked pork fillets....... 3,600 
England—Meat paste in jars............... 57 
Estonia—Cooked ham in tins........... ee 96 
—Smoked hog sides................ 617 
France—Liverpaste in tins................. 602 
—Cooked tripe in tins............... 110 
—Tinned cooked pork chops......... 132 
—Smoked sausage ...............-+: 110 
Germany—Smoked ham ..............++0+5 1,635 
—Smoked sausage ................ 1,877 
Holland—Cooked sausage in tins........... ,300 
— GUEEEED ccccceccevececees 826 
Se CED ceveewenesoseenecets 4,840 
—Bmoke@ BACON ....ccccsccccceece 3: 
Hungary—Cooked ham in tins.............. 30,263 
—Cooked picnics in tins............ 15,722 
—Cooked pork loins in tins........ 2,160 
—RIREE .ccccccscccccecccccscoccs 3,190 
Irish Free State—Smoked bacon ........... 1,757 
—Smoked ham ............. 469 
—Cooked ham in tins....... 25,349 


—Cooked picnics in tins.... 10,827 
—Cooked luncheon meat in 


DE cnninoaviesdcbeonses 1,440 

Norway—Smoked mutton legs.............. 384 
—Salted lamb in brine.............. 2,500 
Poland—S. P. butts in tins..............66 8,800 
—Cooked ham in tins................ 708,249 
—Cooked pork butts in tins.......... 3,108 
—Cooked picnics in tins............. 40,071 
Cooked pork loins in tins.......... 13,782 
—Luncheon meat in tins............ 7,200 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of provisions originating in 
the United States and Canada from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 

From 


Week Week Nov. 1 
ended ended to - 
Dec. 17, Dec. 18, Dec. 17, 
1938. 1937. 1938. 
PORK. 
Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 








M ibs. Mibs. M lbs. 


United Kingdom ........ 6,285 4,147 27,149 








Rr 2,119 353 3,099 
Wee BS: Dene ccccccce 22 62 34 
RS ee pre 8,426 4,562 30,282 
LARD. * 

M ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom ......... 2,805 1,936 * 812 
COI aot cciesicet< cs 837 933 1,792 

Sth. and Ctl. America.... 137 121 "970 
WON Msc cccccccass 71 283 457 
Other Countries ......... oem 2 eee 
DUD cdi vescencccesces 3,850 3,275 24,032 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 

Pork, Hams, Lard, 

From Bbls. MIbs. M Ibs. 
DD Ras tacwasccausa one 153 501 
New Orleans ............ owen “nee 207 
pO) eee aes 3,822 2,228 
W. St. John........ aaatp! D secabe 2,040 792 
le eee ane’ 2,411 122 
PE PO kind cecvceuss eden 8,426 3,850 
Previous Week .......... 30 6,424 3,127 
DS WOGKS BBO. wc cccccccvece eves 4,951 38,856 
Oat. Week 1GST.....0.c00 whe 4,562 3,275 

SUMMARY NOV. 1 TO DEC. 17, 1938. 

1938. 1937. 
re . 6 cece 
Bacon and Hams, M Ibs.. . 80,282 14,529 

BG, TE DR ceccccccccccsucvec 24,032 30,149 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 
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Floorosis strikes without warning. It may start, 
with a small crack or crumbling and breaking of the 
cement — but it ends up with big holes in the floor — 
dangerous to workmen and treacherous to trucking, 


But there’s one sure way of curing Floorosis (broken 
cement floors) — simply patch with Cleve-O-Cement. 
Cleve-O-Cement is tough and strong as flint. Dries 
hard overnight. Stronger in 24 hours than ordinary 
cement in 28 days. Unaffected by freezing temperatures 
or excessive moisture. Resists the effects of lactic acid. 
Used and recommended by largest plants in America. 
Not an asphalt composition. Write today for illustrated 
bulletin and FREE TEST OFFER. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
1322 MARQUETTE AVE. CLEVELAND, 0. 




















STOPS OVERHEATED WATER 


Fuel Losses 












POWERS Hot 
Water Tank Regulator 


Ends 
Hot Water 


Complaints 


Pays back its cost several times a year 








VERHEAT ED water causes complaints, 
wastes fuel — shortens life of valves and 
plumbing fixtures and increases deposit of lime 

in pipes. @ Powers regulators will help to reduce 

these losses. Install them on your hot water heaters. 

They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 

savings alone often pay back their cost several times a 

year. As they usually last 10 to 15 years they pay big 

dividends. Write for Bulletin 2035. 

The Powers Regulator Co. 

Offices in 45 Cities. See your phone 

directory. 2725 Greenview 

Avenue, Chicago; 231 E. 46th 

Street, New York City; 1808 West 

8th Street, Los Angeles. 


45 Years of Temperature Control 


POWERS 


AUTOMATIC 
WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 



































STEAM 
RETURN 























PRESCO PICKLING SALT 


and the 


PRESCO PICKLE PUMP 


The Ideal Combination 
for Artery Curmg 


Made only by 
THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


.PRESCO PRODUCTS 
ADL SUED 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC PROCESSING OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
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Sausage Curing Research 


(Continued from page 14.) 


about a decidedly lower yield by the 
older method than would be obtained by 
the fresh meat method. 

As beef is the meat used in the bulk 
of bologna and frankfurt manufacture, 
and as it offers the greater bulk of the 
protein content, it was given preference 
in experiments conducted to determine 
protein content of sausage meat cured 
by each method. 


In these experiments a batch of 850 
grams of fresh beef was ground, thor- 
oughly mixed, quartered and three rep- 
resentative samples taken for protein 
determination. Balance of the batch 
was mixed with a proportionate amount 
of curing ingredients and set aside for 
curing under proper temperature. At 
the end of five days it was again thor- 
oughly mixed, quartered and another 
three representative samples subjected 
to the same determination. Result of 
the analyses on fresh and cured samples: 


Lot I: Moisture 
Fresh beef 91.2% 
Same beef, cured 84.8% 

Lot II: 

Fresh beef 86.4% 
Same beef, cured 80.8% 


Each of these figures is four times the 
per cent protein. The higher the protein 
content, the more ice can be added. 
Thus the advantage of using fresh meat 
in sausage is demonstrated from the 
standpoint of yield. 


Protein In Canned Sausage 

The question may arise as to whether 
products such as frankfurts, made with 
fresh meat, are as good for canning as 
those made of cured meat and whether 
they compare in flavor and keeping 
quality. 

Sterilization inhibits the bacterial ac- 
tion but does not check the chemical 
action. That is, sterilization of products 
in hermetically sealed containers will 
kill bacteria or stop their action, de- 
pending upon the degree of sterilization 
obtained in any particular product. 
However, the chemical action goes on, 
perhaps slowly, but without end. 

No product can be 100 per cent steril- 
ized without impairing its flavor and 


palatability and conceding that perfect 
sterilization is secured, we still have 
only killed the bacteria while the chemi- 
cal action goes on relentlessly; a chemi- 
cal reaction between the product and 
the inside walls of the metal container; 
a chemical reaction between the product 
and its brine, if the former is packed in 
brine; a reaction within product. 


As stated previously, almost all pro- 
teins are soluble in salt solutions, de- 
pending on the concentration of the salt. 
Therefore the protein content of frank- 
furts or similar products in cans is 
slowly dissolving in its brine and if a 
can of product is analyzed today and 
then another of the same lot analyzed a 
week, a month or a year later, the pro- 
tein content will be quite different. The 
longer the passing of time, the lower the 
protein content, until finally the com- 
puted added water will be twice as much 
as when the product was canned. 


Although the fresh meat method in 
the manufacture of products that are 
subjected to smoking may be adapted 
to advantage, it will not be surprising 
that it also can be made useful in the 
preparation of products that do not re- 
quire smoking, such as spiced luncheon 
meat, spiced ham and similar products. 
However no wholesale attempt should 
be undertaken before advantageous ex- 
periments are made in a laboratory. 


FALL PIG CROP LARGE 


(Continued from page 23.) 
the number would be well above any 
year since 1924 at least. 

The December survey reports indi- 
cate that the 1938 spring pig crop has 
been marketed fairly early, which is 
unusual in years of abundant feed, low 
feed prices and a high hog-corn ratio. 
The 1938 spring pig crop for the Corn 
Belt was 14 per cent larger than that 
of 1937. The number of hogs over 6 
months old remaining on Corn Belt 
farms Dec. 1 this year was reported as 
only about 5 per cent larger than a year 
earlier. If allowance is made for the 
larger number of sows bred to farrow 
in the spring of 1939, the number of 
other hogs remaining was only about 2 
per cent larger. 


Handling Fresh Pork Cuts 


(Continued from page 9.) 


backs and bellies to basement of the 
building. 


Construction and Savings 


Practically every meat packing plant 
can be fitted with this type of equip- 
ment. There is no reason to hesitate on 
account of sanitary requirements. De- 
velopment of stainless steel and meth- 
ods of closing tightly all seams and 
crevices that could retain particles of 
meat now permit fabrication of very 
high-class, sanitary equipment, such as 
is shown in illustrations on page 9. 


In one plant, it was determined that 
the number of handlings of product, fol- 
lowing installation of spiral chutes, was 
reduced in the ratio of 14 to 6. This 
means that savings are in the same ratio 
on that portion of costs. Savings in 
space depend on conditions, but each 
packer can determine the saving result- 
ing from elimination of trucking aisles 
and the reduction in elevator operating 
time required to handle cuts. There is 
also an important refrigeration saving 
due to reduced door openings. 


GERMAN MEAT IMPORTS UP 


German imports of livestock, meat 
and provisions in the first nine months 
of 1938 were considerably above the 
level of 1937, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Germany im- 
ported 400,000 hogs and 133,000 cattle 
in the first nine months of this year 
against 234,000 and 148,000 head in 
the like period last year. Frozen beef 
imports for 1938 were 95,062,000 lbs. 
against 58,611,000 lbs. last year; 32,- 
259,000 lbs. of pork were received com- 
pared with 27,809,000 lbs. in 1937. 


German lard imports for the first 
nine months of 1938 were 76,599,000 lbs. 
against 54,408,000 lbs. last year. The 
casings import trade showed the effect 
of restrictions and government policy 
of requiring use of substitutes. Total 
imports in the first nine months of 1938 
were 31,701,000 lbs. against 42,012,000 
Ibs, last year. 





S'tedman 


2stass GRINDERS 
Cet Costax{ 


SECURE more uniform grinding of packing 
house by-products—save power — reduce 
maintenance expense. Instant accessibility 
saves cleaning time. Nine sizes: 5 to 100 
H.P., capacities 500 to 20,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Write for catalog No. 302. 






STEDMAN'S 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
504/ndiana Ave Goan eed 
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equal facility. 













CUTS RENDERING 


COSTS-Grinds fats, operating cost. Big Savings! In- 
bones, carcasses, creases melter capacity. Sizes 
viscera,etc.-allwith and types to meet every require- 


Re- ment. Write for Bulletins. 
duces everything to 
uniform fineness. 
Ground product 
gives up fat and 


M & M HOG Reduces 
Cooking Time % to 4! 






SAVES STEAM, 
POWER, LABOR 


moisture content readily. Low 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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TALLOW.—tThe tallow market at 
New York was fairly active and steady 
this week, in spite of the approaching 
holidays, with an estimated 500,000 lbs. 
of extra moving at 5'4c, delivered, or 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Offerings were not pressing, but were 
on a fair scale, and some of the larger 
soapers came in as buyers. 

It was believed that there would be 
little trade during the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s. There was 
a tendency to go slow pending develop- 
ments and over inventory time, but on 
the whole there was little or nothing in 
the general tallow situation to ma- 
terially influence values either way. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5% @5%c; extra, 5%4c, delivered, and 
edible, 644@6%c nominal. 

Foreign tallow offerings at New York 
were reduced 10 points during the week, 
but continued to be out of line with local 
material. South American No. 1 was 
quoted at 3.40c, No. 2, 3.15c, and edible, 
3.55c, all c.i.f. 


Tallow futures at New York were 
quiet, steady and unchanged this week. 


There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, December-January shipment, 
was off 1s at 16s 6d, while Australian 
good mixed tallow, December-January 
shipment, was off 6d on the week at 
17s 9d. 


Offerings were rather light in the 
Chicago tallow market this week and 
buying was restricted. Large consumers 
were mainly interested in February 
forward. Prices were about steady. 
Tank off-prime sold last weekend at 
5%c, Chicago. Prime for February and 
January was salable at 5%c, Chicago 
and Cincinnati. Couple tanks prime 
sold Monday at 5%c, Chicago, Decem- 
ber delivery, and special moved in a 
small way at 5%c, Chicago, February 
delivery, with 5%c, Chicago, bid for 
December. No. 1 was offered at 5%c, 
Chicago. Fancy sold Wednesday at 
5c, Chicago, December and early 
January delivery. Good prime reported 
salable at 5%4c, Chicago. Tank No. 1 
sold Thursday at 5'%c, Cincinnati, for 
nearby shipment. Chicago quotations, 
loose basis, on Thursday: 


Edible tallow ......... 6 @6% 
Fancy tallow ..... pawieepeuvalous -5% @5% 
PRINS POCKETS 0055s cccvcccccccces @5% 
Special tallow ..cwccccccsveccevccens : @5% 
No. 1 tallow........ aie @5% 


STEARINE.—Trading in stearine at 
New York was quiet during the past 
week, but the market was steady and 
unchanged. Last sales of oleo were at 
6%c¢, ex-plant. 

The market was quiet and steady at 
Chicago. Prime oleo stearine was 
quoted at 6%4c. 


OLEO OIL.—The market at New 
York was quiet, routine and unchanged. 
Extra was quoted at 8% @814c; prime, 
7% @8c, and lower grades, 7% @7%c. 


The market at Chicago was quiet, 
steady and unchanged. Extra was 
quoted at 8c and prime at 7%c. 


LARD OIL.—Quiet and holiday con- 
ditions prevailed in the New York mar- 
ket and prices were steady and un- 
changed. No. 1 was quoted at 8%c; No. 
2, 84c; extra, 9c; extra No. 1, 9c; extra 
winter strained, 9%c; prime edible, 
10%c, and inedible, 9%c. 


(See page 33 for later markets.) 


NEATSFOOT OIL.— The market 
was dull, steady and unchanged at New 
York. Cold test was quoted at 15%c; 
extra, 9c; extra No. 1, 8%c; prime, 9c, 
and pure, 10%c. 


GREASES.—The market for greases 
at New York was quiet during the past 
week, with little or no trade. Prices 
were about steady. Soapers showed no 
disposition to take hold of supplies, but 
producers of greases were not pressing 
offerings since tallow showed a steadier 
tone. 


At New York, yellow and house was 
quoted at 4% @5c; brown, 4%@4%c, 
and choice white, 5%c nominal. 


Greases were rather quiet this week 
at Chicago with both offerings and buy- 
ing interest moderate. Prices were 
steady. There were bids of 5%c, Chi- 
cago, for white grease, February de- 
livery, last weekend. Very good yellow 
passed at 5c, Chicago, and bid on No. 3 
tallow reported same basis. White 
grease sold at 5%c, Chicago, January 
shipment. Bid of 5%c, Chicago, was re- 
ported Wednesday for January white 
grease. Very good yellow sold at 5%c, 
Chicago, late January and tank.No. 3 
tallow reported at 4%c, Chicago. Quo- 
tations on Thursday were: 


Tee 5% @5% 
TIT TET TICE ee ee @5% 
BAD: oo.6 ce bcveaviwesvcecscocescewese ss @5% 
Voliow qrenee, 10-O5 €.6.0ii 0.006600 cc cvecqes 41%,@5 

Te MGR, Be Cekillce cc rsescesscven @4% 
BYOWE STORAGE .cccccccccccerccccusccsvces 4144,@4% 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Chicago, Dec. 22, 1938. 


Prices continued firm for animal feed 
and fertilizer materials, although buy- 
ing was light with very little pressure 
from selling side. 


Blood. 


Blood market strong; bids of $3.50 
declined. 
Unit. 
Ammonia. 


er ee rete ee ...-$ 3.50@ 3.60 
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Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Little change in digester tankage 
market. Prices firm. 
Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia... .$3.65@3.75 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice 


GEE « 9:6:4:0:0:0 anpredre-s.0'040.50:0% 3.65@3.75 & 10¢ 
Liquid stick ...cccccccsscccsccecs @2.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Animal feed markets continue good 
at quoted prices. 


Carlots. 
Per ton. 


Digester tankage meat meal, 60%....$ @55.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 50. 
BieeR-MOAl ccccecccoceccvesscccsscccs 70.00 
Special steam bone-meal.............. 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Bone meal market largely nominal. 
Offerings light. 


Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 8 & 5O........ceeeeess $24.00@25.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26........ceeevees 21.00@22.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Very little fertilizer tankage offered. 
Sellers holding firm at quoted prices. 


Per ton. 

High grd. tankage, ground 

TOGEET Be 0500 00 cc cesssces $ @ 3.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., per ton.. me 
OS OS aaa. 2.50 

Dry Rendered Tankage. 

Not much volume moving in the 

crackling market. Prices steady. 


Hard pressed and expeller unground, 


per unit protein. ......ccccccsecvees -75@ _ .80 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease and qual- 

Per, BOR on6n0s0 000000005004 seeues @47.50 
Soft prsad. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

IEF, COM cccccesccocccccvccecsncvecees @40.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gluestock market continued weak. 


Per ton 
Calf trimmings ....cccccccssesscsecs $ 20.00 
Bimnewe, PIMMIEs 2. cccccccvcesecosvcces 16.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 22.00 
Hide trimmings ......cccccsccceccces @12.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb., lLe.l. 3%@ _ 4c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Market on horns, bones and hoofs fair 
at quoted prices. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade............ $35.00@00.00 
Cattle hoofs, house run.............++ 28.00@30.00 
Jum DOMES cccccccccccccvcceccsevees 16.00@18.00 


(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials.) 


Animal Hair. 

Hair market unchanged and quiet. 
Winter coil dried, per ton............ $40.00@50.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton............ 22.50@25.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib........... 7 8e 
Winter processed, gray, Ib.......... ; 6@ Tc 
Cattle switches .......ceee.eseeeee - 1%@ 2c 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, December 21, 1938. 


Dried blood last sold at $3.10 per unit, 
f.o.b. producers’ plants, New York, and 
the present quotation is $3.25 per unit, 
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f.o.b. plants New York, for first-half 
January delivery. There is no spot ma- 
terial being offered. 


South American dried blood sold 
rather freely at $2.85 per unit and is 
now held at $2.90 per unit, c.i.f. Atlan- 
tic Coast ports for January shipment. 


The prices quoted on both fertilizer 
and feeding tankage at New York are 
nominal, as there are no offerings at 
present for December delivery. 


Japanese sardine meal is higher in 
price, especially for spot stocks, which 
are now offered at $46.50 per ton, ex- 
vessel North Atlantic ports for nearby 
delivery. 

Foreign steamed bone meal, 3 per 
cent and 50 per cent, is higher in price, 
with most producers being sold up over 
the next few months. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 

basis ex-vessel Atlantic Ports, Dec. 

1938 to June, 1939, inclusive....... $27.75@28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit............ @ 3.25 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 11%% am- 

monia, 15% B. P. a f.o.b. fish 


factory Coecccceccccoececccoeoccces nominal 
Fish meal, Suscign, 11%% ammonia, 

10% B. P. L., ¢.i.f. epot.......--.. @46.50 

Dec.—Jan. shipments .............. @46.50 
Fish ocrep, ne, 7% ammonia, 

8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factories. . 2.50 & 50¢ 


Soda pla per axl ton; bulk, Dec. 
1938 to June 1939 inclusive, ex-ves- 


sel Atlantic and Gulf ports........ @27.00 

Pe Mcesccddedtewengaceos @28.30 

Pt Se PN nccasceesesiocnecesec @29.00 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 10% 

Se ee a is ccceurwadevivenceces 3.15 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 

BOD Bh Be Mig Wvsevicecccsccece 3.15 & 10¢ 

Phosphates. 

Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton, c. 8 nah Rinitiepaialis @22.75 


Bone meal, raw, Py sk and 50%, in 


Sy eM DEB cccceotcecsosnc @26.00 
Superpbosphate, a f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% Nal ch a @ 8.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% protein, unground............... @67%e 
60% protein, unground................ @70c 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1938, 
High. Low. Close. 
eeee eoce 5.35 bid 
5.35@5.45 
5.40@5.55 
5.50@5.65 
5.50 5.65 
5.60@5.75 








one 5.35 bid 

5.40 5.40 5.35 bid 

eee 5.50 bid 

5.50 bid 

5.60 bid 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1938. 

December ......ccccde eves cece 5.35 bid 
January .... owes 5.35@5.50 
March eeve sve 5.50@5.70 
BEE waekveneceeccetes sees seas 5.60@5.80 





BEE. sbneveacecevees cove ecee 5.50@5.65 
SEE whebtorscess<eeuite eves esee 5.60@5.75 
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HOME FAT INCREASE URGED 


A 25 per cent increase in tallow and 
grease production, coupled with a dou- 
bling of peanut acreage, a tripling of 
soybean acreage, a threefold increase in 
corn oil production and maintenance of 
the 1937 cotton acreage, would correct 
the inadequacy of the present supply of 
domestic fats and oils, according to a 
statement made at the convention of the 
Association of American Producers of 
Domestic Inedible Fats by A. M. 
Loomis, Washington representative of 
the association. 

He pointed out that the United States 
has become the world’s largest consumer 
of animal and vegetable fats, but that 
manufacturers of industrial and food 
products in which these fats are used 
are dependent upon imported raw ma- 
terials to a greater extent than any 
other domestic industry of comparable 
size except the rubber industry. At the 
same time, he declared, this country has 
the resources available to create a 
reservoir closely approaching self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Present dependency on imports cre- 
ates one of the wide gaps in a national 
defense program, Mr. Loomis stated, 
and an increase of 2,000,000,000 lbs. in 
annual domestic production of fats and 
oils is needed for safe self-sufficiency. 
Fats and oils are now imported into the 
United States at the rate of nearly 
6,000,000 lbs. per day. 

He said that the World War was lost 
by a nation deficient in fats and oils and 
that no small part of the present day 
activity of Germany is due to a desire 
for greater supplies of fats and oils for 
food, industry and munitions. 


Mr. Loomis declared that in spite of 
ample land and labor available for rais- 
ing more domestic fats, there are two 
major difficulties hampering such ex- 
pansion. One of these is to find some 
outlet for more fats and oils by- 
products, such as oil meal, tankage, etc., 
at a fair price. The second difficulty is 
to devise means of harvesting oil seed 
crops with other than hand labor, which 
is cheap in some countries but would be 
expensive here. 


1937 SHORTENING CENSUS 


Establishments manufacturing short- 
enings (other than lard), vegetable 
cooking oils and salad oils reported 
moderate increases in dollar value of 
production and wages for 1937 as com- 
pared with 1935, according to prelim- 
inary figures in the biennial Census of 
Manufactures for 1937. The total value 
of products of the industry in 1937 was 
$239,495,067, against $212,689,011 in 
1935. 

The industry, as classified for census 
purposes, includes establishments en- 
gaged primarily in manufacture of 
shortenings (other than lard) com- 
pounded of both animal and vegetable 
oils and fats or of vegetable oils only, 
and in manufacture of vegetable cook- 
ing oils and salad oils. The classifica- 
tion does not cover manufacture of 


these cemmodities as secondary prod- 
ucts of meat packing plants and by 
plants classified in certain other in- 
dustries. 


There were 49 establishments en- 
gaged in the industry in 1937 compared 
with 48 in 1935. These employed an 
average of 4,901 wage earners in 1937 
against 4,845 in 1935, and paid out 
$5,651,480 in wages in 1937 compared 
with $4,708,783 during 1935. Cost of 
materials, supplies, containers, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy for 1937 
was $204,383,306 against $177,920,994 
in 1935. 


Statistics on production of these com- 
modities in all industries will be re- 
ported later. 


1937 MARGARINE CENSUS 


Manufacturers of oleomargarine re- 
ported a moderate increase in wages 
and a considerable increase in value of 
production for 1937 as compared with 
1935, according to preliminary figures 
in the biennial Census of Manufactures 
for 1937. The value of the industry’s 
output was $44,562,694 against $32,- 
402,226 in 1935. 

The number of wage earners em- 
ployed in this industry in 1937 was 
1,214, an increase of 3.2 per cent com- 
pared with 1,176 reported for 1935, and 
wages paid, $1,606,804, exceeded the 
1935 figure, $1,302,954, by 23.3 per cent. 
The cost of materials, supplies, con- 
tainers, fuel and purchased electrical 
energy for the industry during 1937 
was $30,987,306 against $23,292,842 in 
1935. 

This industry, as classified for census 
purposes, includes establishments (but 
not meat packing plants) engaged pri- 
marily in manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine from vegetable oils or from mix- 
tures of animal and vegetable oils and 
fats. Detailed statistics on production 
will be reported later. 


NOVEMBER MARGARINE TAX 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
November, 1938 and 1937, as reported 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 





1938. 1937. 
Excise taxes .........0-. $ 79,922.52 $106,029.20 
eer 22,767.99 37,842.64 
WI Bad acaxcew cues $102,690.51 $143,871.84 


Quantity of product on which tax was 
paid during November, 1938 totaled 33,- 
618 lbs. of colored margarine and 30,- 
543,808 Ibs. of uncolored; during the 
same month a year ago, tax was paid 
on 69,806 lbs. of colored and 39,615,380 
lbs. of uncolored margarine. 





HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, Dec. 21, 1938.—Re- 
fined cotton oil, 21s 6d. Egyptian crude, 
18s 6d. 
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OTTONSEED oil futures market at 

New York experienced a moderate 
pre-holiday trade throughout the past 
week, with prices moving within narrow 
limits, but the undertone was barely 
steady. There were no new develop- 
ments within the market, while price 
changes in allied markets were also in- 
significant, with the result that there 
was no disposition to increase open com- 
mitments on either side. 


There was no pressure from the 
South, as most of the crude mills were 
closed down for the holidays, and only 
light scattered trading was reported 
from time to time. Routine absorption 
on the part of consumers in both oil and 
shortening continued and the approach 
of the year-end holidays led to hand-to- 
mouth trade. 

There was evidence of January liqui- 
dation outright at times, and some 
switching from January to the forward 
positions; additional January liquida- 
tion is looked for prior to first January 
tender day on December 29. Modest 
hedge selling in the distant positions ap- 
peared through refiners’ brokers, but 
brokers with Southern connections were 
on the buying side of futures. Such buy- 
ing was partly credited to mill account. 


Market Sentiment Mixed 


On the whole, commission house trade 
was mixed and without particular fea- 
tures. The local professional element 
were committed to both sides, a mixed 
sentiment prevailing. 

Persistent unsteadiness in lard oper- 
ated against bulges in cottonseed oil 
futures. There was stronger belief that 
lard is cutting into the shortening trade, 
owing to its relative cheapness, and that 
December oil consumption statistics are 
not likely to show up favorably com- 
pared with 1937. It is expected that 
December consumption will run around 
260,000 bbls., against 358,000 bbls. a 
year ago. 

There was a report this week that 
4,000 bbls. of English cottonseed oil had 
arrived at the seaboard, and that more 
was on the way. While the quantity in- 
volved is not important, the fact that 
the oil was being imported in face of 
the 3c duty, attractéd attention. 

There was scattered trading in south- 
east and Valley crude at 6%c, but little 
was heard of Texas trade, where the 
market was quoted at 6%@6%c. Cot- 
tonseed in the Southwest was quoted 
at $26.00 to $28.00 per ton, f.o.b. mills. 

Crude soybean oil was a_ shade 
steadier, but did not change enough to 
have much influence. Reports indicated 
that resales in nearby positions took 
place at 5%c, while sellers were asking 
5%c on forward shipment. 


There is a feeling in many local 


quarters that cottonseed oil futures are 
not very far from a turning point. 
Some believe there are not more than 
20 points or so on the short side from 
this level, but other close observers can 
see no good in the market, since lard 
and competing oils are relatively cheap 
and oil consumption is running con- 
siderably behind the same time last 
season. 


COCONUT OIL.—Demand was quiet 
and the market appeared a little draggy. 
First hand sellers at New York were 
asking 3c, while nearby oil was quoted 
at 2%c and forward shipment 2%c on 
the Pacific Coast. However, second hand 
sellers on the Pacific Coast were re- 
ported to be offering on a basis of 2.60c. 


SOYBEAN OIL.—The market was 
quietly steady at New York during the 
past week. There were reports of some 
nearby resale oil trading at 5%c, while 
on forward positions first hand sellers 
were asking 5%c. Buyers bid 5c. 

CORN OIL.—Offerings were light, 
but demand was quiet and the market 
at New York was quoted at 64@6%éc. 

PALM OIL.—The market was quiet 
and quotably unchanged at New York 
at 8c for Nigre and 2%@38c for 
Sumatra. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—The market 
was dull at New York and quoted 
around 3c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Trade was 
quiet and the market quoted 64% @6%c, 
New York. 

PEANUT OIL.—Trade was slow, but 
it was felt that 644c, New York, could 
have been done without difficulty. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted Wednesday 
at 6%c bid; Texas, 6%c nominal at 
common points, and Dallas, 6%c nom. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., December 22, 1938. 


Cotton oil futures were moderately 
lower, with bids on crude down \c lb., 
resulting in stalemate. Bleachable was 
steady and demand light, with holders 
expecting freer business after year-end 
inventories. Soapstock and black grease 
were steady with good inquiry. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Texas, December 22, 1938.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal, Dallas basis, for interstate 
shipment, $23.50. Basis prime cotton- 
seed oil 6.10@6.25c depending on loca- 
tion. 
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Cottonseed oil futures market trans- 
actions at New York: 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1938. 


—Range.— —Closing.— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


GR: vanecwisnas 10 744 744 44 a 746 
a eee weve sais ces 745 a nom 
Pe: weme-ss c0a8e 22 769 762 762 a 764 
EE 4684% cn cow al obs coe 762 a nom 
BO nerenenseye 34 778 771 771 a 72tr 
NE Mesa a sonee eee = oe 770 a nom 
ee 52 782 778 778 a 779 
BOB. sscacesces eee eee eee 778 a nom 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1938. 
BK eed ew eaes 4 743 743 743 a trad 
EE ecg nce wie ealais evn sae oes 743 a nom 
BE Sitaciae enn sx 5 764 762 762 a 764 
BOE aeicaceves ie eee o0e 762 a nom 
eee er re 1 770 770 T710 a 772 
PO sesssanats ve oe wae 770 a nom 
ME Ssicceosses 17 779 T77 778 a trad 
BEE). 600 00 05:00 eee eee coe 778 a nom 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1938. 
SO ine aécveie 9 745 743 745 a 746 
DOR sativa tiee ee coe coe 745 a nom 
BING. «cic sie'vc cess 28 767 763 765 a 767 
EE Gav sentase one oe van 765 a nom 
as canndwow 9 776 771 776 a trad 
TORE ccecsccvecs nas 208 ese 775 a nom 
DOE see desanse 25 783 779 783 a 784 
BEB: ccccccecce eee eve eee 7385 a nom 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1938. 
BOD. siwrvcsezccen 14 745 741 741 a trad 
PO. csccccceces ses ne eve 740 a nom 
jp errr ee 25 768 761 761 a trad 
Peer eer vie ees coe 760 a nom 
DE 2ns2essecas 15 778 769 769 a trad 
TERS ciaccccveces nae eee eee 770 a nom 
PEF vise vocseve 41 784 779 779 a trad 
ABE. coccecscces eco eee ose 780 a nom 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1938. 
PO. ei6ias + cae 4 739 736 737 a 738 
OR, cee siyeese om eee eee 740 
Serer ere 27 760 757 757 a trad 
CO a ove eee sue 760 a nom 
WRT sccccccssce 2 767 167 766 a 767 
SD swwkanenee oe eo wee 770 a nom 
FO cescccvcscs 13 177 776 776 a trad 
BBB. . dcccncecees iene coe oes 778 a nom 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1938. 
POMS 680 <evesess abe 738 732 733 a bid 
BS. ecasn donee one 758 753 755 a nom 
eT te een 768 762 764 a nom 
TULF ceccceccose eos TT 772 772 a nom 


Sales, 116 contracts. 
(See page 33 for later markets.) 


COTTON MARKETING QUOTA 


While cotton producers approved im- 
position of AAA marketing quotas on 
their crop, growers of rice and flue- 
cured and other types of tobacco have 
rejected such restrictions in recent 
referendums. Under the agricultural 
adjustment act of 1938 marketing quo- 
tas may be established, with approval 
of two-thirds of producers, whenever 
voluntary limitation of production fails 
and supplies become burdensome. Once 
the quota is effective, marketing in ex- 
cess of prescribed amounts is punish- 
able by tax penalties. Quotas apply to 
cooperators and non-cooperators. 











Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—The packer hide 
market has been quiet, so far this week, 
with trading confined to about 8,600 
hides on scattered sales. Included in 
this movement were a couple cars ex- 
treme light native steers and heavy 
native steers of late summer and early 
fall take-off which brought a premium 
of %c; a car branded bulls sold at a 
similar premium for summer forward 
take-off. The Association also moved 
couple cars Dec. light native cows at 4c 
over the price paid last week for Sept. 
to Nov. take-off. 


Further business at the prices paid 
last week was declined early in the week, 
with packers apparently holding firmly 
for a half-cent advance on all descrip- 
tions. With security markets generally 
easy, hide futures were rather listless; 
new contracts at present are 3@11 
points over last Friday. Trader interest 
has been moderate, and tanners have 
been rather slow to follow the advanced 
asking prices, this being a more or less 
in-between season at the close of the 
year. However, packers seem inclined 
to wait out the market, feeling that a 
little advance in hide futures would 
bring in trader and probably tanner 
buying. 

Native steers moved last week in a 
good way at 12c for Oct.-Nov. take-off, 
with 12%c now asked; 2,500 Sept.-Oct. 
natives sold at 12%c. One lot of 1,800 
Aug. to Oct. extreme light native steers 
sold at 1244c; trading last week was at 
12¢ for Oct.-Nov. 


Butt branded steers sold last week at 
12c, Colorados at 111%4c, heavy Texas 
steers at 12c, and light Texas steers at 
llc; asking %c more. Extreme light 
Texas steers quotable 11@11%c nom. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 11c 
for Oct.-Nov. Association sold 2,000 
Dec. light native cows this week at 
11%c, reported going to traders; 1114¢ 
was paid last week for Sept. to Nov. 
and bid, 12c asked. Branded cows of 
Nov. take-off were sold late last week 
in a fair way by traders to tanners at 
11%c; packers ask 11%e. 

Association moved 1,600 Nov. bulls 
late last week at 8c for native bulls and 
7e for brands; a packer sold car June 
to Dec. branded bulls this week at 7'4c. 

LATER: Hide futures 30@48 higher, 
bringing more interest into spot market. 
Traders intimate would pay 12c for 
light native cows; bid of 8%4c reported 
for natives bulls. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER 
HIDES.—Some sales of outside small 
packer all-weights have been reported 
this week basis 10%c, selected, Chgo. 
freight, for natives, brands ‘%c less, 
while other less desirable lots have been 
offered at this figure and unsold. Tan- 
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ners appear indifferent about taking 
hides at any advance, but it is difficult 
to find offerings around their ideas of 
value. Some lots held around 11c, while 
other killers are not inclined to offer 
until after the turn of the year and 
have higher ideas. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Southern pack- 
ers in the Coast market moved most of 
their Nov. hides previous week at 10c 
for steers and 9%c for cows, flat, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles; more could have 
been sold at the time but further busi- 
ness was declined. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—South American market rather quiet 
but apparently firm, with advance of 
about %gc paid on standard steers. A 
pack of 4,000 LaPlata steers sold mid- 
week at 79% pesos, equal to about 
12%c, c.i.f. New York, as against 78 
pesos or 124%4¢c paid a week ago. About 
4,000 frigorifico light steers sold early 
this week at 72% pesos or 11%c, and 
a small lot at about 11%4c, as compared 
with 10%¢c paid a week earlier. 


LATER: Sales 16,000 Argentine 
standard steers at 79% pesos, equal to 
12%ec, c.i.f. New York. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—There appears 
to be a fair demand for country ex- 
tremes but the difficulty in disposing of 
the heavier stock restricts buying of 
all-weights by dealers. Untrimmed all- 
weights are held around 8%@8%c, 
selected, del’d Chgo., with top reported 
possibly paid for some choice stock. 
Heavy steers and cows are very slow 
and nominal around 7%c flat. Buff 
weights slow but, while nothing has 
been reported over 8%c, trimmed, so 
far, usually 9c is asked. Trimmed ex- 
tremes quoted around 10%%c, selected, 
for ordinary run, although some trading 
was reported to have been done at 10%e 
flat, presumably for very light average 
stock. Bulls listed 6c. All-weight 
branded hides quoted 74%@7%ec nom. 

CALFSKINS. — Packer light calf- 
skins, under 9% lb., advanced c this 
week when one packer sold 7,000 Nov.- 
Dec. lights at 18c. Most packers are 
well sold up to end of Nov. at most 
points, with 19c last paid for northern 
heavies 944/15 lb. and 1714c for River 
point heavies. Further offerings of 
northern heavies are held at 19'%c. 

Following the sale of a car city 8/10 
lb. calfskins late last week at 14%c, 
previously reported, bids of 15¢ were 
reported and one collector is offering a 
car at 15%c; bid of 16%4c was reported 
for the 10/15 lb. but offerings are 
limited and collectors thought to be well 
sold up on recent quiet trading. Outside 
cities, 8/15 lb., quoted around 15c nom.; 
straight countries around llc flat. 
Couple cars Chgo. city light calf and 
deacons were reported at the week-end 
at $1.07%4. 


KIPSKINS.—Packers are well sold 
up to end of Nov. on kipskins, with last 
trading at 15c for northern natives and 
14c for southerns; over-weights quoted 
14c nom. for northerns and a cent less 
for southerns, pending trading; branded 
kips last sold at 12%c. 


Bid of 13c reported for Chgo. city 
kipskins, with 13%c asked. Outside 
cities quoted around 13@13%4c nom.; 
straight countries 10@10%c flat. 

Last reported trading in packer regu- 
lar slunks was at 75c for Nov. skins. 


HORSEHIDES.— Horsehides__ gen- 
erally quiet, with an easy tone to the 
market. Good city renderers, with 
manes and tails, quoted $3.00@3.20, 
selected, f.0.b. nearby sections; ordinary 
trimmed renderers $2.75@2.90, del’d 
Chgo.; mixed city and country lots 
$2.50@2.60, Chgo. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts nominal 
at 14@1414c per lb., del’d Chgo., for full 
wools. Production of packer shearlings 
very light and trading hardly sufficient 
to establish prices. Market quoted in a 
general way around 70@75c for No. 1’s, 
40@45c for No. 2’s and 20@22'%e for 
No. 3’s, with last reported sales at 75c 
and 42%c for the two top grades. 
Pickled skins remain quiet, with not a 
great deal of buying interest in present 
offerings due to quality; one house is 
offering a car at $4.75 per doz., while 
others feel that the market will improve 
after the end of the year and talk $5.00. 
Packer wool pelts quoted $1.75@1.80 
per cwt. live lamb, with trading by out- 
side packers in this range recently. 


New York 

PACKER HIDES.—One New York 
packer this week sold 1,500 Nov. butt 
branded steers at 12c, steady with price 
paid another packer last week; two 
other packers still hold Nov. butt brands. 
As previously reported, all packers 
moved their Nov. native steers last 
week at 12c, and disposed of their Nov. 
Colorados earlier. 


CALFSKINS. — Collectors are 
thought to be in a comfortable position 
due to recent quiet trading in calfskins 
and market in a general way is quoted 
around $1.00 for 4-5’s, $1.25 for 5-7’s, 
$1.65 for 7-9’s, $2.55 for 9-12’s, $2.85 
for 12/17 veal kips and $3.25 for 17 lb. 
up. Packer 4/5’s are quoted around 
$1.25, with 5-7’s $1.55@1.60 nom.; the 
7-9’s sold last week at $2.00 and 9-12’s 
at $2.75, with 9-12 buttermilks at $2.20; 
further sales are reported this basis 
this week, also some 12/17 veal kips at 
$3.10. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE MARKETS 

Saturday, Dec. 17, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 11.52 n; Mar. 11.71 b; June 
12.02 n; Sept. 12.18 n; Dec. (1939) 12.38 
n; sales 3 lots. Closing 10@12 higher. 

New: Dec. 12.17 n; Mar. 12.57; June 
12.92@12.93; Sept. 13.27 n; Dec. (1939) 
13.59 n; sales 170 lots. Closing 10@12 
higher. 


Monday, Dee. 19, 1938.—Old con- 
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tracts: Dec. 11.57 n; Mar. 11.76@11.82; 
June 12.13 n; Sept. 12.28 n; Dec. (1939) 
12.48 n; sales 12 lots. Closing 5@11 
higher. 

New: Dec. 12.21 n; Mar. 12.61; June 
12.98@13.00; Sept. 13.32; Dec. (1939) 
13.62 n; sales 101 lots. Closing 3@6 
higher. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 11.40 n; March 11.70 n; 
June 12.04 n; Sept. 12.19 n; Dec. (1939) 
12.39 n; sale 1 lot. Closing 6@17 lower. 

New: Dec. 12.20 n; March 12.55@ 
12.56; June 12.95; Sept. 13.29 n; Dec. 
(1939) 13.61 n; sales 57 lots. Closing 
1@6 lower. 

Wednesday, Dec. 21, 19388.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 11.27 n; March 11.56 n; June 
11.87 n; Sept. 12.02 n; Dec. (1939) 12.22 
n; sale 1 lot. Closing 13@17 lower. 

New: Dec. 12.07 n; Mar. 12.42; June 
12.77@12.83; Sept. 13.11 n; Dec. (1939) 
13.41 n; sales 74 lots. Closing 13@20 
lower. 

Thursday, Dec. 22, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Mar. 11.66 n; June 12.00 n; Sept. 
12.15 n; Dec. (1939) 12.385 n; sales 9 
lots. Closing 10@13 higher. 

New: Dec. 12.16 n; Mar. 12.51@12.54; 
June 12.909@12.93; Sept. 13.20@13.25; 
Dec. (1939) 13.50 n; sales 46 lots. Clos- 
ing 9@13 higher. 

Friday, Dec. 23, 1938.—Ol]d con- 
tracts: Mar. 12.02 n; June 12.30 n; 
Sept. 12.45 n; Dec. (1939), 12.65 n; 
sales 9 lots. Closing 30@36 higher. 

New: Mar. 12.84@12.90; June 13.20; 
Sept. 13.63 n; Dec. (1939), 13.98 n; 
sales 368 lots. The closing was 30@48 
higher. 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Dec. 17, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
12.50; Mar. 12.50; June 12.85; sales 45 
lots. Closing 10@25 higher. 

Monday, Dec. 19, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
12.50 n; Mar. 12.50 n; June 12.85 n; no 
sales. Closing unchanged. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
12.50 n; Mar. 12.50; June 12.85; sales 4 
lots. Closing unchanged. 

Wednesday, Dec. 21, 1938.—Close: 
Mar. 12.45 b; June 12.85 n; sale 1 lot. 
Closing unchanged to 5 lower. 

Thursday, Dec. 22, 1938.—Close: Mar. 
12.50; June 12.85; sales 5 lots. Closing 
unchanged to 5 higher. 

Friday, Dec. 23, 1938.—Close: Mar. 
12.59 b; June 13.05; sales 6 lots. 
Closing 9@20 higher. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


Liverpool, December 21, 1938.—Gen- 
eral provision market steady but firm; 
fair demand for hams and lard. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 96s; Canadian hams (A.C.) 
98s; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, 73s; Wiltshires, 79s; Cumber- 
lands, 69s; Canadian Wiltshires, 82s; 
Can. Cumberlands, 91s; spot lard, 45s 6d. 


FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 


Hog products were steadier the latter 
part of the week with moderate hog 
arrivals, holiday evening up in lard and 
steadier hog prices. Government pig re- 
port was bearishly construed. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was moderately active and 
barely steady in mixed trade with holi- 
day evening up. Operators are watch- 
ing lard closely. Cash trade was quiet. 
Crude unchanged; Southeast and 
Valley, 6% @6%c lb.; Texas, 6% @6%c 
Ib. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were 
Jan. 7.387; March 17.58@7.59; May 
7.67@7.69; June 7.78. Sales 121 lots. 
Closing steady. 


Tallow 
Extra tallow quoted at 5%c lb., f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 6%c lb. sales, ex-plants. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, December 23, 1938.— 
Prices are for export. Lard, prime 
western, $7.30@7.40; middle western, 
$7.30@7.40; city, 6%c; refined con- 
tinent, 754c; South America, 7%c; 
Brazil kegs, 7%c; shortening, 9c in car- 
lots. 


| Watch 
The 
Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are high 
as when they are low. It is vital 
to know the market when prices 
are fluctuating up or down. 


A car of product sold at %c under the 
market costs the = $37.50; at %e 
under he loses $75.00; at %c ‘under he 
loses $150.00; at lc under he loses 
$300.00. 








The same is true of BUYERS 
of carlot product. If they pay 
over the going market they stand 
to lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market prices on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 


For full information, write THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IL 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Dec. 23, 1938: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Dec, 23. week. 1937. 

Hvy. nat. strs..12 @12% @12 @14% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l2 @12 @l4 
— are brnd'd 

saeeaees @12 @12 @l4 
ney, “Col, strs.. @11% @11% @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

Ye ll @NY% 11 @11% @10% 
Brad’d cows ..11 Su* 1l @11% @10% 
Hvy. nat. cows. 11 @ll @11% 
Lt. nat. cows.. @ 11% 11%b eto 
Nat. bulls .... R Sh : 8% 10 10% 
Brnd’d bulls .. ¢ 7% @ 1? 9 @ 9% 
Calfskins ..... 18 Gisigaxits 14 @16b 
Kips, nat. .... @13 
Kips, ov-wt. .. Gian b tr @l2 
Kips, brnd’d .. @12% @12 10% 
Slunks, reg. @m5 @i5 65 75n 
Slunks, hris. . . .35 @40 85 @40 35 40 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb, less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts....104@11 10 10% 9G ou 

Branded ....... 10 110% 9% <4 

Nat. bulls .... 6% 7 6 a@ Si 

Brnd'd bulls .. 54@ 6 5 H ? 7 

Cc — sweet 15 @16%b 14%@16% 14 . 
aesssceses 138 @13% 138 13% 

Siuaks, reg. ... @70n @7 4 55 oon 
Slunks, hris. .. @30n @30n 30 35n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers ... @ oe 7™%@7™ 8%@ 8 

Hvy. cows .... @ Tn ™%; aa Sa 8 
SS ae 8%@ 9 8%@ 8 8 9 
Extremes ..... 110% 210% 9%@10 
DOS cccccccce @ 6 5%@ 6 6%@ 6% 
— cceee @lln 10%@l11 10 10% 
EMD coccciecses @10%n 10n 9 3 
Sasvebien . - -2.50@38.2 2. 3.25 2.50@3. 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. shearlgs..70 @75 70 @75 65n 
Dry pelts ..... 14 @14% 14 @14% 11 )13n 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Dec. 17, 1938, were 5,772,000 
lbs., previous week, 6,946,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 3,698,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to Dec. 17 this year, 238,901,- 
000 Ibs.; for the same period one year 
ago, 229,655,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Dec. 17, 1938, were 
5,488,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,963,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,829,000 lbs.; 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 17, 1938, 224,684,000 
lbs.; 1937 period, 241,314 lbs. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to December 23, 1938: 
To the United Kingdom, 115,110 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 50,681. Last 
week Argentine beef exports to United 
Kingdom were 140,642 quarters; to the 
Continent, 85,879. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 
through port of New York during week 
ended December 23, 1938, totaled 30 
bbls. pork, 786,780 lbs. lard and 112,660 
lbs. bacon. 
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More Cattle To Be Fed In 
Corn Belt 


EVELOPMENTS in cattle feeding 

situation during November gave 
further evidence in support of the ex- 
pectation that the number of cattle to be 
fed during the 1938-39 feeding season 
would be somewhat larger than in 
1937-38, the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics reports. 


With large supplies of feed grains, 
hay and roughage in nearly all of the 
Corn Belt states, and with prices of 
feeds showing little tendency to advance 
from prevailing low levels, the demand 
for cattle to help utilize this feed has 
strengthened. This was reflected in the 
large movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt in November 
at the highest level of prices for the 
current season and the highest level for 
November in 8 years. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle from stockyards markets into the 
Corn Belt states in November were larg- 
est for the month in 7 years. For the 
5 months, July through November, the 
total of such shipments was about 4 per 
cent larger this year than last and also 
the largest in 7 years. Records of direct 
shipments of feeder cattle, not going 
through stockyards, for a number of im- 
portant feeding states show that the di- 
rect movement since July of this year 
has been considerably larger than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. 
Indications early in December were that 
as many or more cattle would be fed 
this year as last in all but two or three 
of the 11 Corn Belt states, with the 
largest percentage increases in states 
west of the Mississippi River. 


In contrast with the situation in the 
Corn Belt, reports from the Western 
states early in December indicate that 
the number of cattle to be fed in that 
area will be considerably smaller this 
year than last. Largest decreases are 





indicated for California and Colorado, 
the two leading cattle feeding states in 
this group. Although feed supplies are 
generally abundant and low in price in 
nearly all of these states, high prices of 
feeder cattle and the rather unfavorable 
returns from last year’s feeding opera- 
tions have tended to hold down feeding 
this year. 


Shipments of feeder cattle into the 
Lancaster feeding area of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland from July through No- 
vember this year were somewhat below 
the heavy shipments of a year earlier. 
Present indications also point to some 
decrease in cattle feeding from last year 
in both Texas and Oklahoma. 


HOG SUPPLY OUTLOOK 


A seasonal decrease in hog market- 
ings is expected in the late Winter and 
early Spring, but supplies probably will 
continue larger than a year earlier, the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
states. Improvement in demand for hog 
products is expected to be well main- 
tained in early 1939, with some further 
strengthening not unlikely. 


Feed supplies generally are abundant, 
and feed prices are low in relation to 
hog prices. In mid-November the hog- 
corn price ratio in the Corn Belt was 
the highest for that time of year on 
record. Because of the large supplies of 
corn and other feeds and the high hog- 
corn price ratio, average weights of 
hogs probably will increase seasonally 
in the next few months. Hogs marketed 
during most of 1939 may be as heavy 
as in 1938. 


Under the provisions of the trade 
agreement recently concluded by the 
United States and Great Britain (effec- 
tive January 1), the duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem on lard imports into Great 
Britain was removed. The British quota 
on imports of hams from this country 
also was increased. 


ST. LOUIS CALF SHOW SALE 


In spite of lower dressed beef mar- 
kets, the average price paid for calves 
at the eleventh annual calf show of the 
St. Louis Live Stock Exchange held at 
National Stock Yards, December 8 and 
9, was the best realized in four years. 
Ninety prize winners averaged $15.61 
per cwt., and a total of 270 show calves 
in the auction averaged $13.81 per cwt. 

Top price of the sale was 85c paid by 
Adolph Ackerman, president of Laclede 
Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo., for 
the grand champion Angus, exhibited 
by Doris Parrish, a 4-H club girl of 
Warrensburg, Ill. The calf weighed 945 
lbs. Harry Sokolik, president of the 
Sokolik Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
bought the reserve champion, a Here- 
ford, at 40c a pound. This steer weighed 
1065 Ibs. All packers at National Stock 
Yards and in the St. Louis area gave the 
sale splendid support, and in addition, 
there was extensive purchasing by rep- 
resentative packers at various points in 
Illinois, Ohio, New York and New Jer- 
sey. 

Entries came from Missouri, Illinois 
and Iowa. For the first time in four 
years, Missouri contributed the largest 
number of calves for the show. This 
was taken to indicate that the state is 
getting back into live stock feeding, 
after several years of poor crops. 

The 945-lb. grand champion dressed 
65.18 per cent shrunk weight and the 
reserve champion 64.7 per cent shrunk. 
Dressing percentage of all calves shown 
was reported high. 


TWO WEEKS HOG KILL 


Hogs processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the two weeks ended Decem- 
ber 16, 1938, at eight large centers to- 
taled 843,665 head compared with 801,- 
239 head during the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 















Detroit, Mich. 


A BULLS EYE 


IN ALL LIVESTOCK 
CENTERS 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Serwice 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Ohio * 
rainy Neb. Cincinnati, Ohio 
La Fayette,Iud. Louisville, Ky. 
Sioux City, lowa 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 











Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., December 22, 1938.— 
At 20 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog 
prices advanced this week, despite lib- 
eral receipts. Butcher hogs Thursday 
closed mostly 15@20c higher than last 
Saturday, with packing sows mostly 
5@15c up. On Thursday’s session good 
to choice, 180-220-lb. butchers were 
quoted $6.90@7.15, mostly $7.00 up, 
practical top $7.20; 220-250-lb., $6.80@ 
7.05; 250-290-lb., $6.60@6.95; 290-350- 
lb., $6.45@6.75; few 160-180-lb., $6.50@ 
$7.05. Good packing sows 350-lb. down, 
$6.25@6.55; best lightweights up to 
$6.60; 350-425-lb., $6.15@6.45; 425-550- 
Ib., $5.85@6.35. 


Receipts at concentration points and 
plants for week ended Dec. 22: 





This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, Dec. 16..... 53,400 43,700 
Saturday, Dec. 17.. 41,400 53,200 
Monday, Dec. 19..... 49,000 67,800 
Tuesday, Dec. 20...... 63,900 27, 
Wednesday, Dec. 21... 41,300 23,000 
Thursday, Dec. 22.. 33,900 28,900 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Week ended December 17, 1938. 






At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 17....182,000 463,000 220,000 
.-192,000 415,000 263,000 
..217,000 516,000 257,000 
‘ 595,000 272,000 
341,000 263,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Dec. 17...... 
Previous week ..... 
BE saws 504 : as 
0 See die siarodacicntins meee 
EE Soacen teenie anes Re 
1934 .. ‘ ie eee Scere ‘ 
Ae ree er wait — 
re an V<sbeees 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
Week ended Dec. 17....125,000 347,000 
Previous week .........124,000 298,000 
ass . .. 159,000 394,000 
ret . .-141,000 433,000 
1935 . ates 144,000 245,000 
1934 os 143,000 368,000 50, 
1933 124,000 509,000 210,000 
1932 192,000 388,000 185,000 


PLENTY OF LIVESTOCK FEED 


Grains for livestock feeding will ap- 
parently be in good supply during 1938- 
39, as this year’s corn crop was esti- 
mated at 2,542,238,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 2,651,000,000 bushels last 
year and a 10-year_average of 2,306,- 
000,000 bushels in the final crop report 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Production of wheat, corn, oats, barley 
and rye in 1938 totaled 4,834,000,000 
bushels, compared with 4,959,000,000 
bushels in 1937. Production of soybeans, 
estimated at 57,665,000 bushels, is the 
largest on record. 


Crop yields per acre were high on a 
below average acreage. Crop yields per 
acre in 1938 were nearly 11 per cent 
above, and the aggregate acreage of 
crops harvested was 3% per cent below 
the averages for the 1923-32 years. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western 


markets, Thursday, December 22, 1938, 


as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 









CHICAGO. NAT. 





STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 





Good-choice: 
140-160 Ibs. ... -50@ 7.75 $ 7.85@ 7.75 $ 7.20@ 7.40 $ 7.15@ 7.35 $ 7.60@ 7.75 
160-180 Ibs. -60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.80 7.25@ 7.45 ‘ee 7.35 i aoe 7.75 
180-200 Ibs -60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.80 7.25@ 7.45 7.25@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.70 
200-220 Ibs. .45@ 7.65 on 7.80 7.25@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.35 7.25@ 7.50 
220-250 Ibs. -25@ 7.55 7 7.75 ns | 7.40 7.10@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.35 
250-290 1 10@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.20 6.75@ 7.10 
290-350 Ibs 7.00@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.15 6.85@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.80 
Medium: 
140-160 Ibs. ..........2-000 A @. Be )) xr a 7.40@ 7.60 
160-180 AL adn Sapiens 7.10@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.60. ...... 6.90@ 7.15 7.35@ 7.60 
Se FUR Se eee 7 7.25 7.25@ 7.40 
PACKING SOWS: 
Good: 
275-350 DR, Sb bwwceweewes ... 6.60@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.60 
350-425 MEE weakens Qwebawns 6.50@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.60 
CETL: eb 0cecnsaceciens 6.25@ 6.60 6.10@ 640 6.15@ 640 6.30@ 6.40 6.50 only 
Medium: 
Se MK Reccmeseccevcnss 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.30 6.35@ 6.40 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Good-choice, 100-140 Ibs... .. CO I TST CC nesisdecca “issosnewes 7.75@ 8.50 
Medium, 100-140 Ibs........ 6.85@ 7.50 COE See ewecweces ~ sedcennese “Seewegusmsie 
Slaughter Cattle, Vealers, and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 
Rh | ere 10.75@12.00 9.75@11.25 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.75 9.75@11.00 
ee rr 11.25@12.75 10.25@11.75 10.75@12.25 10.50@12.00 10.25@11.75 
EPs 11.75@13.00 10.50@12.00 11.00@12.50 10.50@12.00 10.25@11.75 
WE ME. <6 ne sar inee 11.75@13.00 10.50@12.50 11.00@12.50  .........- 10.25@11.75 
STEERS, good: 
Saree 9.25@11.25 8.25@10.25 8.75@10.75 8.25@10.50 5@10.25 
oe ere 9.75@11.75 8.50@10.50 9.00@11.00 8.75@10.50 tre 
SP ME 0.cwrewessiece 9.75@11.75 8.75@10.50 9.25@11.00 8.75@10.50 5@10.25 
SPE BN dnc.céxcccicccye 9.75@12.00 8.75@10.50 9.25@11.00 8.75@10.50 5@10.25 
STEERS, medium: 
TPS BS. ca cevesccecees 7.50@ 9.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 9.25 7.25@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.75 
SEES TS hea cececvvcds 7.75@ 9.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.75 
STEERS, common (plain): 
pce nh MC eee 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 
STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Choice, 550-750 Ibs........ . 10.50@11.75 9.50@10.75 9.50@10.75 9.50@10.50 9.00@11.00 
Good, 550-750 Ibs...... ns 9.00@10.50 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.75 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs.......... 10.25@11.8 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.50 
Good, 750-900 Ibs........... 8.75@10.25 8.25@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.00 
Medium, 550-900 Ibs........ 7.75@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.75 
Common (plain), 550-900 Ibs. 6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 
COWS, all weights: 
ES SE PE ee rere TE TTR lckecieaesa aoacerdcha, ieeseebiees ~ aaneueiees 
BE, Unie ay tee sha tae geste 6.50@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.00 coe 6.75 
MEE. badindh 4-05 2:0%6 we-vnine 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Common (plain)............ 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.50 
Low cutter and cutter...... 4.00@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
eee 6.25@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.75 
Oe ere . 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.50 
Cull and common (plain).... 5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.75 
VEALERS, all weights: 
SE cn cnsatvonnquseenress 9.00@ 9.75 10.00 8.00@ 9.00 e+ | 9.50 e+ | 50 
CEE cngiwawstve can eteete os 8.00@ 9.00 8.75@10.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 
Re 7.00@ 8.00 Hoe | 8.75 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.50 
Cull and common (plain).... 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.50 
CALVES, 250-400 Ibs. : 
SER ESS Sore tener ay ony 7.00@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 7-50@ 8.50 
ME Malis Honcodeds-cseauetees 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 
err er 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 
Common (plain) ..........- 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep;* 
LAMBS: 
CE desendscesasesaceias 9.00@ 9.25 8.90 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 
0 ee . 8.75@ 9.00 8.60 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.75 
Perr ree coves SOR aoe 8.00 7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.25 
Common (plain) ...........-- 5.25@ 7.00 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
GOAN oc 50'6-0 60-0000 0050 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 
rr S.GOB'S.TE ccc ccees 5.50@ 6.5 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 
EWES: 
Good-choice .......-cccceees 3.90@ 4.40 3.25@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.15 3.25@ 4.10 3.50@ 4.10 
Common (plain) & medium. 2.00@ 3.90 2.00 @3.25 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.50 


(*) Quotations based on animals of current seasonal 


market weights and wool growth. 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts week ended December 17: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey City ........ 4,536 9,078 5,689 33,418 
Central Union ...... 1,691 855 ee. 6,835 
Se Ere. 141 1,292 18,647 5,303 
oo eee 6,368 11,225 23,336 45,556 
Eat WAGE «ccc... 7,147 14,706 22,727 36,064 
Two weeks ago.... 7,730 13, 25,139 60,134 
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PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts five days ended Dec. 16. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Los Angeles ........ 5, 89% 1,834 2,357 1,844 
San Francisco ...... 1,475 15 1,450 2,935 
Westies ..cvccecese 2,800 360 66,800 2,650 


DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 32 cars; calves, 3 
cars: hogs, 131 cars; sheep, 91 cars. San Francisco: 
Cattle, 175 head; calves, 50 head; hogs, 3,175 
head; sheep 1,740 head. Portland: Hogs, 2,679. 
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PACKERS' PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, December 17, 
1938, as reported to The National Provisioner: 





CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company........ 6,096 8,515 
Swift & Company........... 4,228 4,274 
.,. | 2 eee 23¢ 
SD -t:wk oe nd @edleeenesenee 7 
Ge. Kodécvegessécceseeics 8,484 33° 312 
Western Packing Co., Ine., 1,714 hogs: 


Packing Co., 7,003 hogs. 

Total: 34,908 cattle; 5,795 calves; 
42,915 sheep. 

Not including 901 cattle, 623 calves, 
and 5,240 sheep bought direct. 


85,336 hogs; 


40,092 hogs 


KANSAS CITY. 












Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 2,386 829 2,086 4,311 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,393 721 505 4,562 
Swift & Company... 1,545 733 «62,056 + 3,318 
Wilson & Co........ 1,363 685 886 2,574 
Indep. Pkg. Co...... vane are 255 s0ee 
Kornblum Pkg. Co... 891 “nee P 
WE bbesecedesons 8,874 398 1,682 
Oram 11,452 3,366 7,470 16,636 
Not including 36,764 hogs bought direct. 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company eaweeman 8, 700 =66,326 864,279 
CE PE OR ccccsccveces 3,312 4,217 5, 
Swift & Company........... 3) 464 3,688 3,248 
SED Diacevdercncévees 1,033 3,784 eves 
GE encccesscesivesewoenns eee 15,433 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 32; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 108; Geo. Hoffmann, 51; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 762; Nebraska Beef Co., 348; Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 207; John Roth & Son, 84; South Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 156; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 260. 

Total: 13,517 cattle and 
12,954 sheep. 
ain including 14,802 hogs —" 728 sheep bought 

rect 











calves; 36,448 hogs; 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 1,891 1,050 5 535 
Swift & Company... 2,006 1,363 5 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 1,395 439 g 2 1,208 
DE vetnaeseoue 5,500 3,615 14,598 3,990 
WED adSCentecccks 3,403 194 16,093 586 
eS 14,195 6,661 47,195 14,937 


Not including 1,335 cattle, 2,530 calve 


8, 42,122 
hogs, and 2,558 sheep bought direct. 


SIOUX CITY. 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,061 147 8,016 3,558 
Armour and © a 1 128 8,351 3,142 
Swift & Company.. Wasi 3,259 <~an 
RG cascens oe 33 = 7, 871 8,303 
DOD cecccevcoseve 16 q 2 
Eee > 824 27,587 10,005 
WICHITA 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy ~¥ Gercces 1,604 783 3,015 
Dold Pkg. Co........ 654 95 7 
Wichita D. B. Co.... 16 mete ° 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 92 ‘ 
DOO We MBecceves 127 2 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 33 2 ‘ 
Pioneer Cattle Co.... 20 eves e 
Keefe Pkg. Co....... 62 eeee 
WE ceacadestues 2,608 878 2,888 3,023 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Semaeey 941 90 1,895 5,355 
Swift & Company. 562 82 1,622 2,374 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 689 74 1,406 1,319 
GEGES. ccccccccecves 1,158 295 1,185 2,918 
WOE” cecrcandions 3,350 541 6,109 11,966 
FORT WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and comaeny 2,3 4 1,112 2,432 2,758 
Swift & Company... 2,06 906 2,077 2,930 
City Packing Co..... 204 41 62 eeee 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 28 92 328 18 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co... 45 4 56 oeme 
ee ae 4,743 2,155 5,522 5,706 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,973 5,230 13,757 648 
Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi. .... neee nase 892 
Armour & Co., 

Milwaukee ....... 836 2,625 Sace ees 
 ereeeeore 1,063 841 377 245 
ee 212 16 46 267 

ie eee eee 4,084 8,712 14,180 2,052 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. 
Armour and Company 1,610 


Wilson & Co......... 15594 
QERCES ccccccccccces 260 
BOE. anecivesdews 3,464 


Not including 45 cattle 
rect. 


1,803 
and 815 hogs bought di- 


Calves. 


906 §=1,702 
862 =—-:11,613 
35 1,059 


4,374 


ST. JOSEPH. 


Cattle. 
Swift & Company... 1,32 
Armour and Company 
Others 






ree 
Not including 2 


3,977 


ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Company 1, - 2,760 2,403 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1 670 Sine 
Rifkin Pkg. RS oid 3 aan 
Swift & Company... 3,461 4,588 25,162 
United Pkg. Co...... 1,989 309 
NE, ataednvoness 8,824 ; 9,366 46,565 


Not including 103 cattle, 


1,055 
,140 hogs bought direct. 


and 490 sheep bought direct. 





Calves. 


216 calves, 


440 = 7,421 
410 =8,342 
205 1,904 


‘16, 667 





INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Kingan & Co........ 1,250 437 19,534 
Armour and Company 718 71 1,720 
Hilgemeier Bros. .... 9 ee 900 
Stumpf Bros. ....... ends 123 
SS A ees 104 6 298 
Wabnitz and Deters. 42 54 299 
Stark & Wetzel..... 170 34 380 
Maass Hartman Co. 34 6 tin 
BND ccccccesoes RO 1,501 14,080 
GENTE cicccsccceces 886 12; 340 
BRAS ccc ccvvvcse 5,421 2,232 37,674 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
A gl” See 7 oT 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 708 200 =—«5, 793 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 2 sees 220 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 19 <- <a 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 141 112 eT 

J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 17 ee 
J. F. Stegner Co..... 310 261 ae 
eae 242 98 1,560 
GED encccescceces 1,415 623 824 
ER aren tee 2,854 1,311 14,537 1,5 


Not including 941 cattle, 
266 sheep bought direct. 





8 calves, 





2,806 h 


RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 

Week 

ended Prev. 

Dee. 17. week. 
MD ceecaaccecueeen ee 34,908 25,307 
Ree GHP escccccncees 11,452 12,143 
CEE Ee 13,517 13,968 
Be ee BOS 6c ccciseen 14,195 9,093 
} ear 3,977 4,610 
PP Rarer 6,452 6,598 
Oklahoma City 46 4,20 
Wichita 2,314 
teaver = 4,428 
St. Paul... \y 9,392 
Milwaukee J 4,165 
Indianapolis ............ 5,421 6,958 
SE e:b60ic0e ens vem 2,854 2,615 
Pee WED scweceseusequs 4,743 5,824 

WOE act setevescauseus 119,849 111,705 
*Cattle and calves. 
HOGS. 

I cites inxecceve 85.336 63,251 
Kansas City 
CT ¢ieradacee 
fast St. Louis 





St. Joseph 
Sioux City ... 











MERE wisevecevcctevsss 2 
PE éncwexcedceeveeceve 6,109 6,098 
OY eee 46,565 45,457 
EE vec n-cekuewas 14,180 12,197 
DED vcccccesecese 37,674 35,237 
Cincinnati 14,537 14,401 
Ft. Worth 5,12! 
Total ...........++.++.352,502 306,178 
PD cackiceumesaracwet 


Kansas City .. 
ONE. cctvccesec 
ae St. Louis. 
Joseph ° 
I City 
Oklahoma C ‘ity. 
Wichita 
Denver es 
St. Paul .... 
Milwaukee .... 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati .. 
Ft. Worth . 


Total . 


159,468 





171,466 


Hogs. 


Hogs. 





Sheep. 
1,427 
1,387 

9 


2,816 


Sheep. 
8,132 
3,894 
2,109 


14,135 


Sheep. 
4,017 
5,909 


11,094 hogs 


. Sheep. 


1,727 


“17 
11 


8,952 
108 


10,815 





Sheep. 
299 
406 

"32 
"36 
543 
266 
1,582 
ogs and 


Cor. 
week, 
1937. 

43,201 





357,137 


65,835 





193,096 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods: 

















RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Moen., Dee. 13....06 14,027 1,974 33,304 } — 
TEes., WSO. IB..cscer 8,800 1,770 13 
Wed., Dec. 14....... 9,288 1, 067 
Thurs., Dec. 15...... 3,668 1, 1 2 
Prt., Dec. BG.ncocee 890 233 
Cat. Be. Tecscsee 200 100 
Total this week 6,286 
Previous week . 7,524 
Year ago ...... 6,209 
Two years ago. 7,022 162/046 2"027 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 3,167 176 «645,045 5,176 
FwOR., WSC. TB..cccve Bye i 251 3,101 3,075 
Wed., Dec. 240 2,324 2,072 
Thurs., Dec. 9 3,932 2,513 
Fri., Dee. 16 38 4,609 1,652 
Sat., Dec. 17 «e 200 500 
Total this week 67 19,211 14,988 
Previous week . 599 13,399 9,610 
WOOP GOS cc cccccvess 15,12 900 16,938 12,817 
Two years ago....... ‘ 1,363 15,776 5,588 





DECEMBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


Receipts thus far this month and 1938 to date 
with comparisons: 





—December— Year 
1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 
Cattle ..ccce 69,501 103,040 1,824,964 1,918,742 
CONES .cccce 14,298 15,122 315,302 374,28 
TE 0 ccccwes 237,148 327,890 3,972,111 3,769, 677 
Sheep ....... 99,517 134,252 2,467,660 2,418,901 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Dec. 17.$10.10 $7.15" $3.50 $8.85 

*Previous week...... 9.75 7.35 3.50 9.15 

eer 8.75 7.80 3.60 9.05 

BOGE cvccecceveceses 10.00 9.90 3.75 8.70 

BEE ccceconcnce vets 9.40 9.45 4.50 11.00 

TE roncecevoeevece 7.60 5.95 2.60 7.15 

BOE vccceceescssses 5.05 3.2 2.75 7.05 

Av. 1933-1937..... $ ‘8.15 $7.25 $3.45 $8.60 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Ww eek ended Dec ‘ 108,461 33,732 

83,457 33,984 

135,479 38,858 

144,776 46,456 

77,819 38,780 





30,928 140,923 44,465 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 








Av. 

No. wt., Prices—— 

rec'd. Ibs. Top. Av. 

*Week ended Dec. 17.127,700 245 %. = 7.15 
Previous week ....... 96,975 242 7. 35 
BY dccccesesecvenes 152,471 231 : Pf 7.80 
1936 2,¢ 225 10.30 9.90 
1935 92,522 233 9.70 9.45 
BEDE cccccvcceceseces 160,023 215 6.55 5.95 
BRED cccccccccosvecss 199,746 226 3.40 3.20 
Avg., 1933-1937.... 153 400 226 4= $7.65 $7.25 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Dec. 17, 1938, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Dec. 16, 1938 

Week ending Dec. 16......... 
Previous week ......--++++++- 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by 
and shippers week ended Thursday, 


Chicago packers 
December 22: 


Week ended Prev. 

Dec. 22. week. 

Packers’ purchases............ 47,877 65,492 
Direct to packers.............. 39,245 43,345 
Shippers’ purchases........... 24,054 18,429 
WEEE 000060 Ussbasiviesanens 111,176 127, 266 


ARKANSAS LIVESTOCK AUCTION 


Livestock buyers from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri at- 
tended the third annual livestock auc- 
tion held at Morrilton, Ark., recently. 
More than a thousand head of livestock 
were offered and sales during the period 
of the auction totaled approximately 
$20,000. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended December 17, 1938. 








CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Dee. 17. week. 1937. 

SND a duin0 600.0568 o0s-0an 20,322 29,359 
Kansas City ..... 15,533 23,035 
CEE a:na.e60'e : 15,416 20,836 
East St. Louis..... 9,093 9,864 
St. Joseph ...... — 4,478 
Sioux City ...... 4,578 
Wiehtta® 2c... ; 3,309 
Fort Worth ...... 10,007 
Philadelphia ..... os 1,964 
Indianapolis ....... ‘ 1,567 
New York & Jersey City. 9,081 
Oklahoma City* ...... 2 5,994 
Cincinnati ...... i 2,430 
eae 4,878 
St. Paul ... oe 8, 9,392 
BRUEIOD ce cccccccseces ED 3,639 

DOOR 4 cccers 115,476 121, 681 155,094 

*Cattle and ¢ alve 8. 
HOGS. 

Wale viet ne cea wae 2 102,264 132,421 
Kansas City .......... ‘ 37, 763 35,165 
Omaha ...... ° 2 
East St. Louis.. 
St. Joseph .... 
BOO GE cecece 
MED “wk eawis.0¢00% 
Fort Worth ...... *" 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis . 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City .......... 
Cincinnati ..... aa 
a, 
Be, BO ceces.: 


Milwaukee .... 





SOE vcaces 
SHEEP. 

ID 5c.o Huse doe cuw eae 
Kansas City 
Omaha ...cc.00. 
East St. Louis. . 
St. Joseph ..... 
Sioux City ... 
WEEE ao cvc0- 





Fort Worth .... 
Philadelphia ‘ : 
Indianapolis ............ 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City .......... 
CO re 
Denver awdens 

St. Paul .. 

Milwaukee . 


Total .. eee -190,583 206, 109 241,313 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 








STEERS, 

Week Same 

ended Last week 

Top Prices Dec. 15, week. 37 
Toronto ..... ‘$ 7.00 $ 7.00 
Montreal .. 6.50 7.00 
Winnipeg .. 7 6.00 
Calgary ..... 5.50 
Edmonton . 6.00 
Prince Albe rt 5.00 
Moose Jaw ... 4.50 
Saskatoon ... 4.50 
DEE wenens 4.75 





Toronto .. $11.00 $10.50 
Montreal . 10.50 10.00 
Winnipeg . 9.00 
Calgary ..... 5.50 
Edmonton .... 6.00 
Prince Albert... 4.50 
Moose Jaw. 6.00 
Saskatoon .. 7.50 
Regina ...... ‘ 
Toronto ... 8.50 
Montreal’ . ° 8.75 
Winnipeg? 8.00 
Calgary ...... 8.00 
Edmonton ..... 8.00 
Prince Albert.. 8.00 
Moose Jaw..... : 8.10 
Saskatoon ..... : . 8.50 8.40 8.00 
 — ee : 8.60 8.50 © 


1 Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on ‘‘fed and 
watered”’ basis. All others ‘‘off trucks.”’ 





GOOD LAMBS. 
I vekwssdaare' eae 75 $10.00 
Montreal .. ‘ 9. 00 9.00 
Winnipeg . 8.2% 8.00 
COMgOEy 00000. 6.75 
Edmonton .... 6.75 
a eee 6.50 
Moose Jaw....... 7.00 6.50 
Saskatoon ... 7.35 7.35 
Regina ..... 7.50 6.75 











MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 








a : NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON, 
STEERS, carcass Week ending December 17, 1988........... 9,671 2,568 2,693 
bl ia eC ee | 2,869 2,903 
Same week year ago.............. 9,005 2,840 2,462 
COWS, carcass Week ending December 17, 1938... — 1,604 1,612 2,757 
WOE III Sino tcsnocweisdcceiewes ae 1,719 1,760 2,981 
Same week year ago.............. ..... ; 2,253% 1,608 2,044 
BULLS, carcass Week ending December 17, 1938.... 329 304 39 
Week previous .........ccccees pies Siawciss 501 453 81 
Same week year ago.............. itaaen 303 283 10 
VEAL, carcass Week ending December 17, 1988........... 6,952 1,840 642 
DEIN Benesdcccescinbriesasd.0sus 9,815 1,653 586 
ee 11,031%4 1,960 964 
LAMB, carcass Week ending December 17, 1938........... 37,130 15,513 14,144 
WOE MOTENNEN naa ttnaa te ssawsassess .es-- 42,584 16,162 15,040 
Same week year ago............... a 13,988 15,527 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending December 17, 1938.... * 1,772 390 1,108 
Wee PR cnccvrvccsccveseess biub eae 1,511 351 817 
Same week year ago...........+.. et ee 4,593 1,322 857 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending December 17, 1938... . 2,619,829 658,716 362,836 
We SE hcanceecdenbhcctese< eaecalle 590,495 295,201 
Co ee ee 594,702 292,984 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending December 17, Sesees = (ss OO 
WHEE GE Casedecdesckevcecevecsciaas ME 8  olaseeren |) 9 )seeles 
BORN: WO FON GEG. cesicccucccscsencsscess, Ge ( “eaxtae §  eenions 
LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 
CATTLE, head Week ending December 17, 1938........... 8,362 ae ti«é“ wD 
WE EE 6 ea AGiieabiwasectawss me 9,081 ——— i‘ eee 
Same week year ago............. ceaves 8,718 se oe 
CALVES, head Week ending December 17, 1938... “- 14,098 ———- —t—(“=tiéi‘sé‘C CCS 
Week CROCE cc cediccvcessesee eke 15,057 i Serr 
Same Week VOR AGO. oc cccc-coccees baw 13,866 - 0i(Cté«C mm 
HOGS, head Week ending December 17, 19388........... 48,964 ee ore 
Week BUOTIIEE 6c sc ciccwssevcesens em <- . 45,209 eee!) t(D ahaa 
Same week year AGO.......ccccescessscens 58,227 N,508 020—«é‘i 
SHEEP, head Week ending December 17, 1938.. ne 59,040 (<r e ee 
Week SOOTIOED. oc ccccewesccccces pies 53,262 4,274 
Game WEG TORE GOs oi v5 4.050 06sec dscenves 67,947 5,826 








TENNESSEE STEER SALE 


Grand champion steer of the Cumber- 
land Valley Livestock Show, held at 
Clarksville, Tenn., early in December, 
sold to a local meat market for $349, 
the steer weighing 700 lbs. Armour and 
Company, Wilson & Co. and the Eckhart 
Packing Co. were liberal buyers of the 
calves offered, as were local meat mar- 
kets, all paying prices well above the 
going price, as a stimulant to improved 
cattle production throughout the area. 





CALIF. INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State-inspected kill for November 





Number. 
IDS 6b icccncssteeaceens obovenevewes +++e2 60,232 
Calves — anew 30,120 
OS eee P nee ee 74,129 
GED bki ccc eccevnseneeersewrss os ...117,836 
Meat food products ana 
Lbs. 
BOUINES bccccctcccresseceresedseeeeseees 3,001,454 
Pork and beef........... errr = | 
Lard and lard substitutes. . 1,349,734 
OHI wcccccccsscccccscces 16,050 
ND oni 6. 5a 0 406SeecaseNiaboes ees . 6,561,023 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first four 
days this week were 18,093 cattle, 4,012 
calves, 23,585 hogs and 25,898 sheep. 
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STOCKYARDS POSTED 


During November the following stock 
yards were posted as coming within the 
jurisdiction of the packers and stock- 
yards act: Cook & Caldwell Commis- 
sion Market, Alexandria, La.; Snyder 
Livestock Market, Lubbock, Tex.; Lub- 
bock Auction & Commission Co., Lub- 
bock, Tex.; Amarillo Livestock Sales 
Co., Amarillo, Tex.; Clovis Stock Yards, 
Clovis, N. Mex.; Kissimmee Livestock 
Market, Kissimmee, Fla.; and Union 
Live Stock Commission Co., Scottsbluff, 
Neb. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


At 8 points for the week ended De- 
cember 16, 1938, compared: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Dec. 16. week. 1937. 








GREENE 200 ccccscveccovess 120,444 102,264 132,421 
Kansas City, Kansas..... 37,281 37,763 35,1 
GUE, occ ccvescccsss 42,388 2,2 * 829 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 81,215 74,406 2,205 
Mont OH cccocccccccece 30,964 20,989 38, 525 
CED oo cobasawetwks 18,280 18,833 18,811 
SS ae 63,581 66,761 64,284 
N. ¥., Newark and J. C.. 47,991 47,225 68,841 
WD siivicd cecsnncenees 443,144 400,521 448,851 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PORK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 
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OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
















PITH, NO FIBRE! 


Dry Essence of Natural Spices dis- 
solvescompletely because all pith, 
fibre, and foreign matter is re- 
moved. Only the finest ingredients 
that definitely contribute to the 
high quality standard of STANGE 
Products are used in this flavorful 
and uniform seasoning. Start us- 
ing Dry Essence of Natural Spices 
atonce. Write for generous free 
samples! 


Wh. J. STANGE CO. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles; 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco. In Canada: J. H. Stafford 
industries, Lid. 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 





-For Better Manufactured 
MEAT PRODUCTS 











GRINDER PLATES 
AND KNIVES 


C. D. Reversible Plates, O. K. Knives with changeable 
blades and C. D. TRIUMPH Knives with changeable 
blades are used throughout the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing field. C. D. equipment lasts 
longer, works better; plates will not crack, break or 
chip at cutting edges. Write the “Old Timer,’ Chas. 
W. Dieckmann, for complete details and prices of C. D. 
and O. K. knives, plates, sausage linking gauges, 
stock feed worms, studs, etc. 


THE SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street 


>c-D 


TRADE MARK 





Chicago, Illinois 








F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















Ss 
Tearn 
Laboratories. Inc. 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Dec. 24, 1898.) 


Hammond Standish & Co. and Parker, 
Webb & Co., Detroit, each processed ap- 
proximately 1,000 hogs per week for 
domestic and export shipment, the latter 
primarily for export to the British Isles 
and Germany. 

Pork department of Deerfoot Farms, 
Westborough, Mass., reported a weekly 
volume of 15,000 lbs. of sausage. 

D. D. Frazee, general manager, 
Cudahy Packing Co., reported that re- 
modeling of the plant of the Sioux City 
Dressed Beef & Canning Co. beef house 
for a Cudahy cold storage plant was 
progressing and that Cudahy was erect- 
ing new buildings at South Omaha to 
replace those destroyed by fire. 

Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, Tex., 
erected a two-story and basement lard 
refinery. W. N. Humphrey was head of 
this department, with W. L. Latting in 
charge of the company’s cotton oil re- 
finery. 

A meeting was called for December 
30, 1898, in the office of the manager of 
the Union Stock Yards at Denver, Colo., 
for the purpose of considering the 
organization of a livestock exchange. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Sioux City Sto¢ék Yards Co., 
Michael Cudahy, president of Cudahy 
Packing Co., was elected a director. 

A new stock yard company at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., was in process of formation 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Those 
interested were Anderson Fowler, New 
York; T. H. Lawry, J. J. Scott, S. G. 
Treble and T. H. Pratt of Hamilton. 

Anthracite Beef Co., Kingston, Pa., 
and Keystone Cold Storage Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., were incorporated. 





Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Dec. 27, 1913.) 


Representative fresh beef sales in 
New York during the week ended De- 
cember 20, 1913, averaged 11.35c¢ per 
pound and in Chiéago averaged 11.32¢ 
per pound. 

Henry Muhs, founder and head of 
Henry Muhs Packing Co., Paterson and 
Passaic, N. J., died at his home in Pater- 
son on December 21, 1913. Born in 
Hanover, Germany, in 1850, Mr. Muhs 
came to the United States in 1868 and 
started the manufacture and sale of 
sausage in Hackensack, N. J. Four 
years later he went to Paterson and 
started his business there, which later 
extended to Passaic. 


Tennessee Packing & Stock Yards 


Corp., Nashville, Tenn., was sold to J. O. 
Swingley, secretary of the corporation, 
and associates. Plans included incorpo- 
ration of the new company for $200,000 
and the erection of additional buildings. 
The company planned to manufacture 
nothing but compound. 


Galveston Dressed Beef Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex., was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000 by I. Sakowitz, 
R. L. Kempner and L. Rosenthal. 


Texas Packing Co., Marshall, Tex., 
was incorporated by J. G. Holsonbach, 
I. P. Bedford and L. M. Wilson, with 
capital stock of $12,000. 


Chicago News of Today 


Oscar G. Mayer, president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., will continue next year as 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, it was indicated recently by 
the nominating committee of the associ- 
ation. Actual election and installation 
of officers will be held during the month 
of January. 


“We have passed the business hump 
and are now on our way to bigger and 
better things,’ stated R. H. Cabell, 
president of Armour and Company, in 
a recent talk before the members’ coun- 
cil of the Association of Commerce at 
New Orleans, La. He declared that the 
return of 4,000,000 workers to regular 
employment in September and October 
is a significant business pointer. 


CHRISTMAS AT WILSON’S 


Christmas display in Certified Park, .at the 
Wilson & Co. general offices in Chicago, 
consists of three brightly lighted trees, the 
center one 27 ft. high. Green, red, amber 
and blue lights are used alternately every 
three nights. The display will be main- 
tained throughout the holiday season. 





















and DOWN the MEAT TRAIL 





Frank A. Kennedy, Pacific Coast 
representative of the Visking Corpora- 
tion, is spending the holidays in Chi- 
cago. 

Chester S. Churchill, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of Swift & Com- 
pany and a veteran with almost 42 
years service with 
the firm, retired Sek Angee | 
on December 1. 
Mr. Churchill, a 
graduate civil en- 
gineer, started 
with the company 
in 1896 as a drafts- 
man. Six months 
later he went to 
St. Joseph to assist 
in supervising erec- 
tion of the plant 
there and returned 
to Chicago in 1900 
to work with C. O. 
Young, Chicago 
plant superintend- 
ent. He became assistant plant superin- 
tendent two years later and was made 
plant superintendent in 1910. He was 
later appointed consulting superintend- 
ent and in 1931 joined the general su- 
perintendent’s organization in charge of 
cattle, sheep and calf dressing, the tank- 
ing of fats and processing of various 
by-products. 

Hide & Leather Association of Chi- 
cago celebrated the close of another year 
with its annual banquet at the Medinah 
Club on December 16. The meeting was 
well attended by the local hide and 
leather trade and friends, and all en- 
joyed the excellent floor show arranged 
by the entertainment committee. George 
H. Elliott, the chairman, acted as master 
of ceremonies. By unanimous vote, all 
officers were re-elected for another 
year. George H. Elliott was named 
chairman of the board; Charles F. Beck- 
ing, president; William E. Bormann, 
vice-president; Louis J. Huch, sergeant- 
at-arms; and Edward P. Regel, Sec’y- 
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Use NEVERFAIL 


“The Man YouKaow” THE PERFECT CURE 
for making the 
best in Sausage, 
Hams and Bacon 
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H.J. MAYER & SONS CO 


Packers! Santa Specifies 


BEEF CLOTHING 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


“The Successor to Wasteful, Old-Fashioned Shrouds” 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL-SIZE WORKING SAMPLE FREE! 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Cleveland Ohio 











C. A. BURNETTE CO. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, IIl. 


Dressed Hogs 
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Boneless Beef Cuts ¢ Sausage Material 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 
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_ STEADY DEMAND | 
“FINER: FLAVOR — 
"GREATER ECONOM 


A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily 
filed for reference to items of trade information or trade 
statistics by putting them in our 


New Multiple Binder 


Simple as filing letters in an 
ordinary file. Looks like a 
regular bound book. Cloth 
board cover and name 
stamped in gold. Sold at 
cost to subscribers at $1.50 
plus 20c postage. Send us 
your order today. 


No key, nothing to unscrew. 
Slip in place and they stay 
there mon you want them. 
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Treasurer. One new director, J. Harry 
Lang, was added to the board and the 
following directors were all re-elected 
for another year: Nick Beucher, John 
Burnham, Arthur Carlson, Peter A. 
Coolsen, Wm. B. Eisendrath, G. D. 
Fitch, E. E. Frodin, Edwin A. Gallun, 
T. P. Gibbons, Walter Haase, F. N. Han- 
sen, Louis J. Huch, Sol Katz, A. B. Lap- 
ham, O. D. Mosser, Dudley P. Osborn, 
E. J. Price, Harold Ross, George Web- 
ster, Laird Wilson, and Charles Zitnik. 

Robert Shivel, Union Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., visited in Chicago 
during the week. 

O. F. Davisson, 52, general superin- 
tendent of the Armour and Company 
car lines, died at his home in Chicago 
recently. He entered the employ of 
Armour and Company at Kansas City in 
1908 and was transferred to Chicago in 
1912. He became superintendent of the 
car lines in 1931. 


New York News Notes . 


While attending the International 
Livestock Exposition held at Chicago 
Frank A. Benson, president, New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co., bought sev- 
eral head of the prize winning stock 
from the 4-H club exhibit as well as 
11 loads of prize winning cattle, and 
three loads of prize winning lambs. 
After being brought to New York, they 
were displayed at the New York stock- 
yards, 41st st. and 11th av., on De- 
cember 8, and from early morning until 
late at night, were viewed by ap- 
proximately 2,500 people, among whom 
were customers and friends of the New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., 
packer executives and salesmen, and 
a host from retail meat circles. Re- 
freshments were served, the high spot 
of which were the Armour Star franks, 
which received much favor. In view 
of the outstanding attendance and ap- 
parent keen interest, Mr. Benson ex- 
pressed the opinion that this display, 
an innovation to New York in the way 
of a livestock show of prize winning 
cattle and lambs, might be the fore- 
runner of bigger and better exhibits 
in the future. All of the prize winning 
stock was later removed to the abattoir 
of the New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Company for slaughter and dis- 
tribution to the trade. 

C. T. Richardson, construction de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Boston, 
was a visitor to New York last week. 
The company is building a new branch 
house on the property adjoining its 
present house on Huguenot st., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and anticipates occupy- 
ing it within a short time. 

D. C. von Behren, legal department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, was a 
visitor to New York last week. 

Fire caused considerable damage to 
the branch house of Armour and Com- 
pany, at 96 No. 6th st., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on December 16, and a large amount of 
product was destroyed. Work was be- 
gun immediately to replace the damage 





OLDEST PENSIONER 


Charles H. Benedict, Columbiaville, N. Y., 
is Swift & Company’s oldest pensioner. 
He recently celebrated his 104th birthday. 


and within a few weeks the establish- 
ment is expected to be in first-class con- 
dition again. 

J. W. Laughlin, manager, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Brooklyn, has been con- 
fined to his home by illness. 


A group of employes of the United 
Dressed Beef Co., consisting of E. A. 
Schmidlein, H. C. Richter, R. Vinegrad, 
E. A. Breitenbach, Max Danow, J. J. 
Cook and Abe Schiff, made their annual 
visit to Charles H. Benedict, at Colum- 
biaville, N. Y., on December 11 to cele- 
brate with him his 104th birthday anni- 
versary. Mr. Benedict is the oldest 
living pensioner of Swift & Company 
and the officers and personnel of the 
United are very proud of this distinc- 
tion. He retired about 20 years ago, 
after 28 years of service in the general 





Cc. D. BIGELOW 


T. H. HOCKER 


These two members of the Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. executive staff recently have as- 
sumed added. responsibilities. Mr. Hocker 
has been made a member of the board of di- 
rectors, at the same time retaining his posi- 
tion as purchasing agent, buying more 
than $3,000,000 worth of supplies annu- 
ally. Mr. Bigelow is secretary and comp- 
troller of the company. 
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office. On this visit he was found to be 
in good health and spirits and looking 
forward to next year’s celebration. 


On December 20, Nathan Schweitzer 
Co., Inc., 309 W. 14th st., New York, 
displayed for inspection and sale a car- 
load of prize-winning show birds pur- 
chased for them at the recent North- 
western turkey show held at Oakland, 
Ore., by their representative, Alton D. 
Hurley, Salem, Ore. These turkeys were 
all specially fed and raised by the grow- 
ers for exhibit and were the pick of the 
Northwest crop of 1938. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the plant of Boise Butcher Co., Boise, 
Ida., on December 5, causing an esti- 
mated loss of $100,000. City firemen 
made no attempt to fight the blaze as 
the building was located beyond the 
city limits. The company, headed by 
William Lomax, is continuing business 
temporarily at the nearby Fisher 
slaughterhouse and is planning to re- 
build. 


Packing plant of the Idaho Meat Pro- 
ducers Co-op, Caldwell, Ida., has been 
taken over by the Associated Meat Pro- 
ducers Co-op of Southern Idaho, and 
will reopen soon. 


Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kan., celebrated its ninth annual Christ- 
mas party on December 17 at Hotel 
Besse. E. D. Henneberry, vice president, 
announced a gift by the firm of a turkey 
and one week’s salary to each of its 
employes. 


Swift & Company celebrated its 50th 
anniversary at Omaha on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, December 9, 10 and 11. 
Open house was held during this period 
and special invitations were issued to re- 
tail meat dealers and the general public 
throughout the area. The plant was in 
operation all day Friday and part of 
Saturday. On Sunday no plant opera- 
tions were conducted, but the entire visi- 
tors’ route was open, with its displays 
of all kinds of meat and meat products, 
as well as the many by-products pro- 
duced by the company. Nearly 30,000 
people took advantage of the invitation. 
Manager L. O. Barr and his assistants 
were busy welcoming their many friends 
and the sightseeing guests. The plant 
was opened in 1888 and now covers 38 
acres. About 1450 workers are employed 
and during 1937 livestock processed 
totaled 880,000 head. 


Bernard E. Hoover, assistant super- 
intendent of Armour and Company at 
So. St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
superintendent of the company’s branch 
at Fargo, N. D. Mr. Hoover entered the 
company’s employ in 1930 at So. St. 
Joseph, Mo., as a scaler, from which he 
was advanced to assistant foreman and 
then to assistant superintendent before 
being transferred to So. St. Paul in 1936. 


D. D. MacKenzie is now general man- 
ager of the Estherville Packing Co., 
Estherville, Ia., succeeding Jack Ruddy. 
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Holiday Greetings 


Holiday greetings came to THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER from its friends 
throughout the United States and from 
all parts of the world. Acknowledg- 
ment is made at this time of some of 
those received in early mails. 

From W. S. Clithero, vice president 
Armour and Company; D. J. Donohue, 
vice president Cudahy Packing Co.; 
J. L. Wilde, general manager, Detroit 
Packing Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. F. 
Price, vice president and general man- 
ager, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Stanley F. Meisser, president, 
Essem Packing Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
H. M. Shulman, superintendent, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Harry I. Hoffman, president, J. S. Hoff- 
man Co., Chicago and New York. 


George A. Hormel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., chairman of the board, Geo. A 
Hormel & Co.; Ray L. Treinen, sales 
manager, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincin- 
nati; W. R. Sinclair, president, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis; Martin J. Hennes- 
sey, president, Henry Lohrey Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry Manaster 
& Bro., Chicago; G. A. Althaus, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison and Chicago. 


Harley D. Peet, president, Peet Pack- 
ing Co., Chesaning, Mich.; E. T. Clair, 
president, Republic Food Products Co., 
Chicago; W. F. Schluderberg, president, 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Elmore M. Schroth, 
president, J. & M. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati; George H. Lincoln, secre- 
tary, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles; L. O. Alkire, head sausage de- 
partment, Swift & Company; R. F. 
Eagle, vice-president, Wilson & Co.; 
J. M. Sheridan, head canned meat divi- 
sion, Wilson & Co. 


From trade and industry executives, 
promotion and educational circles come 
greetings from Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
president, and Wesley Hardenbergh, 
vice president, Institute of American 
Meat Packers; R. C. Pollock, general 
manager, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; B. H. Heide, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago; C. B. Heinemann, 
secretary, Eastern Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Thomas E. 
Lattin and John B. Carson, National 
School of Meat Cutting, Toledo, 0O.; 
Charles H. Janssen, secretary, National 
Association of Margarine Mfrs. 

Greetings from that branch of the 
industry which handles the buying and 
selling of meats, provisions, lard and 
by-products are acknowledged from 
Robert M. Early, New York; W. T. 
Bresnahan, John W. Hall, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Hess-Stephenson Co., Chicago; 
Odell & Whitting, Chicago; Harry Lax 
of F. C. Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia; 
E. C. Riley & M. Ryback, of W. T. 
Riley, Philadelphia; E. G. James Co., 
Chicago; William G. Joyce, Boston, 
Mass.; C. W. Riley, jr., Cincinnati; and 
Lacy J. Lee, Lacy Lee, Inc., Chicago. 

From old time friends: Henry Veeder, 
chief counsel, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; Roy Dickinson, president of 
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NOVEMBER FRESH MEAT PRICES 


CHICAGO 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
November, 1938, with comparisons: 





BEEF. 

Nov., Oct., Nov., 
Steer— 1938. 1938. 1937. 
Choice, 400-500 Ibs.?....... i 3 = $17.09 $19.12 
500-600 Ibs 17.09 19.62 
600-700 Ibs 17.09 21.21 
700-800 Ibs 17.09 1.65 
Good, 400-500 Ibs.’........ 15.01 15.00 15.64 
500-600 Ib 15.99 
600-700 Ibs. 15.00 17.22 
700-800 Ibs 15.00 17.64 
Medium, 400-600 Ib: 12.91 12.88 
lbs . 18. 12.91 13.49 

Common, 400-600 Ibs.?..... 11.99 11.50 11 

Cow—All weights— 

EY didinag deus smqencece ose ose coe 
Se eee 11.40 11.34 12.58 
EL, ba iru nue vparebesio 10.66 10.59 11.16 
OE ere 10.16 10.08 9.96 


VEAL CARCASSES. 
Veal—All weights*— 


PED cocccveccsdesccsecs 14.94 15.62 15.88 
errr 13.94 14.62 14.88 
eee 12.94 13.62 13.38 
GOMER cc ccccccccccccces 11.79 12.42 11.88 


Calf—All weights*— 





Choice . - 
ood .. 12.34 12.70 12.13 
Medium 11.41 11.70 11.38 
Common .. 10.61 10.70 10.88 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
Choic a, 38 Ibs. down....... 17.03 15.48 18.46 
2 ) =e 17.03 15.48 18.46 


46-55 | ee 16.13 15.02 17.94 
Good, 38 Ibs. down 5 







39-45 | SA 16.07 14.48 17.46 
ee ee 15.138 14.02 
Medium, All weights*. - 15.04 13.48 16.30 
Common, All weights*..... 13.53 11.99 15.20 
Mutton (ewe)—70 Ibs. down— 
ST  Ré6entscvekescenennee 8.27 8.20 9.10 
IED @ia:hcectieia eG oh d-6etel alo 7.42 7.20 8.10 
RE (4-0 « oeuaem ware Coote 6.50 6.28 7.1 
FRESH PORK. 
Hams, 10-14 Ibs. av......... 14.76 15.22 15.62 
Loins, 8-10 Ibs. av.......... 16.40 17.75 18.71 
Co eee 16.40 17.70 18.41 
ee eae 15.99 17.14 17.80 
pS eer 15.13 14.98 16.18 


Shoulders, N. Y. style— 

Skinned, 8-12 Ibs. av...... 12.75 13.15 14.78 
Picnics, 6-8 Ibs. av.......... ‘ve a oes 
Butts, Boston style— 

EY. OU bvneewdendes. aves 14.96 15.94 16.02 
Spareribs (half sheet)...... 13.69 13.38 15.84 


NEW YORK 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for No- 
vember, 1938, with comparisons: 





BEEF. 
Nov., Oct., Nov., 
Steer— 1938. 1938. 1937, 
Choice, - ated a oat. 86 $18.29 $21.06 
500-600 1 -86 18.29 21.60 
600-700 ibs 18.29 22.10 
700-800 Ibs 18.29 22.55 
Good, 400-500 Ibs.*........ 15.85 16.81 
500-600 Ibs 15.82 17. 
600-700 Ibs 15.85 17.78 
700-800 Ibs 15.92 18.20 
Medium, — Ibs 13.25 13.03 
600-7: 13.2 13.50 
Common, 400- 600 Ibs.* 11.69 11.27 
Cow—All weights— 
SEE skcawsis vrmeteeeed ime an - 
ETS Antnanh aclinw a sewkoeiein 12.37 12.11 12.37 
DE acveccencesrecahes 11.50 11.22 11.23 
DEN cnikenaaaemouseiwee 10.82 10.51 10.12 


VEAL CARCASSES. 
Veal—All weights*— 


ET sa bplemewekeieuud muon 17.11 17.72 17.80 
se 15.33 16.08 15.68 
SR onéocccneee scadien 13.63 14.46 13.98 
rer ree 12.53 13.08 12.88 


Calf—All weights*- 









Choice . 

Good 13.89 13.49 

Medium 12.52 12.18 

Common 11.55 11.24 

Lamb— 

Choice, bd Ibs. down...... 18.18 16.82 20.08 
2) eer 17.75 16.46 19.58 
46-55 Ibe Dalicine Mic ets .-. 17.24 15.94 19.12 

Good, 38 Ibs. down........ 17.49 16.10 18.97 
39-45 Ibs......... ---ee- 17.065 15.72 18.52 
eee ..- 16.63 15.22 18.06 

Medium, ‘All weights*..... 15.60 14.38 17.59 

Common, All weights*..... 14.2 13.28 15.96 

Mutton (ewe)—70 lbs. down— 

a rene ae 8.74 8.42 10.51 

III 655-4: 0.05.45 Scene ware 7.73 7.26 9.27 

es a 6.72 6.31 8.14 

FRESH PORK. 
Hams, 10-14 Ibs. av......... 16.91 17.54 18.14 
Loins, 8-10 Ibs. av 17.34 18.98 1 
10-12 Ibs. av.. 17.33 18.84 19.47 
12-15 Ibs. av. - 16.64 18.00 18.39 
Co eee eee 16.38 17.11 
Shoulders, N. Y. style— 
Skinned, 8-12 Ibs. av...... 14.38 15.49 16.10 


Picnics, 6-8 Ibs. av... 


Butts. Boston style— 
ee DR ictccnodss ce - 16.76 17.95 17.61 
Spareribs (half sheet)....... 14.50 15.46 16.36 


‘Weight range of 300-500 Ibs. in 1937. * Weight range of 500-600 Ibs. at New York & Philadelphia, 
300-600 Ibs. at Chicago in 1937. ‘skin on at New York and Chicago. ‘Average of 38 lbs. down and 39-45 


Ibs. in 1937. 








Printers Ink, New York City, N. Y. 


From executives of the companies 
which furnish the industry with equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Charles W. Dieckmann, Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co., Chicago; 
W. A. Bowe, adv. mgr., Carrier Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse, N. Y.; H. R. Medici, 
vice president, and Frank A Kennedy, 
Pacific coast representative, Visking 
Corporation; W. B. Allbright, president, 
Allbright-Nell Co.; E. H. Nicholson, 
general sales dept., U. S. Slicing Ma- 
chine Co.; Terry Mitchell, adv. mgr., 
The Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; 
W. E. Squires, vice president, Van Loan 
& Co., New York; John P. Harris, West¥ 
ern representative, Industrial Chemical 
Sales Co.; Martin D. Levi, vice presi- 
dent, Berth. Levi & Co., Inc., Chicago; 
E. L. Griffith, president, The Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago; Smith, Brubaker 
& Egan, Chicago; I. Barnard, vice pres- 
ident, Transparent Package Co., Chi- 
cago. 


SAYS IT WITH SALAMI 


A unit of salami weighing about 2 
lbs., stuffed in a special printed “Merry 
Christmas” cellulose casing bearing a 
facsimile of his signature, is the holiday 
greeting of Erwin O. Freund, president 
of the Visking Corp., to his friends in 
the meat industry. The sausage is 
nested in shredded colored cellulose in 
a round cardboard container. 


1939 BULL ROUTS 1938 BEARS 


Ingeniously printed in black, green 
and red on ordinary butcher paper, the 
holiday greeting of Essem Packing Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., is of the unfolding 
variety. On the card a “Sherlock 
Holmes” fox investigates a trail of 
menacing footprints, and discovers “the 
bears of ’38” being violently rushed off 
the scene by determined 1939, riding a 
charging bull. Stanley F. Meisser is 
president of the company. 
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WILSON BUSINESS IDEAL 


Wilson & Co. are among the first of 
the meat packers to distribute a 1939 
calendar. This large wall calendar, 21 
in. wide by 28 in. high, takes natural 
casings for its theme. Each month pic- 
tures some one of nature’s wonders and 
ties this perfection of nature in with 
natural casings and their desirability. 
On the final month of the year is car- 
ried the Wilson “ideal,” which is “To 
make well and to trade fairly. To profit 
not alone in dollars, but in the good 
will of those with whom we deal. To 
correct our errors. To improve our op- 
portunities and to rear from the daily 
work a structure which shall be known 
for all that is best in business.” This 
carries the signature of Thos. E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the board. 


CONSUMER DEMAND IMPROVES 


Improvement in consumer demand for 
farm products is reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Basis is the rise in industrial activity 
and in consumer purchasing power in 
recent months. The bureau states: “It 
is probable that there will be continued 
improvement in consumer demand dur- 
ing the next few months, even if there 
is no additional increase in industrial 
activity.” 

The sharp rise in industrial produc- 
tion in the last half of 1938 is said to 
be a result of increases in the output 
of automobiles, textiles, and other con- 
sumer goods. A marked pickup in build- 
ing activity is cited, but the bureau goes 
on to say that the general improvement 
in the business situation has not yet 
been reflected in any large expansion 
of other capital goods. 


The bureau reports that slaughter 
supplies of hogs probably will decrease 
seasonally in late Winter and early 
Spring, but that supplies will continue 
larger than a year earlier. Increased 
marketings of grain fed cattle in the 
first half of 1939 are indicated, although 
total marketings of cattle are expected 
to be smaller than in the first half of 
1938. Reports indicate that fewer lambs 
will be fed this season as contrasted 
with the near-record number fed in the 
1937-38 season. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Ray Standley has purchased the meat 
business of L. C. Codner at New Lon- 
don, Ia. 

Meat business of L. Fessenmeyer, 
Riceville, Ia., is now under the owner- 
ship of John Hughes. 

City Meat Market, Tyndall, S. Dak., 
has been opened by Jess Hogandike. 

Central California Retail Meat Deal- 
ers Assn., Inc., has been chartered in 
Stockton, Calif., by C. J. Fowler and 
others. 


Newberg Market Co. has succeeded 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on December 22, 1938. 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. 
STEERS, Choice': 
I, rt win dd argc eas iceeleie $16.50@18.50 
Re ees a 16.50@18.50 


600-700 Ibs. 
700-800 Ibs. 


oR tNsat wares eee ere 16.50@18.50 
ee ee ee 16.50@18.50 


STEERS, Good’: 
400-500 Ibs. 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs. 
700-800 Ibs. 


STEERS, Medium': 


EE a ci wacaln- wich a acetanen nee 13.00@14.00 
TE St tase ebctasac meen 13.00@14.00 
STEERS, Common (Plain)?: 
GR TI. . ais nee dccwwesecckevs 12.00@ 13.00 
COWS (all weights) : 
on EE OIC CCRES OPC ETE ee 
EL. le ONG AG SO64 5A CACR a ee eeu 11.50@12.00 
Medium ......... iacaeeacas eaten 10.50@11.50 
Commmen (PiGIR) 2. vccccvcccece 10.00@ 10.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights)?: 
ER 6 ree tT Se 14.00@16.00 
SEY Nii ere'dive s-s'cehlown ahd 0a aie 12.00@14.00 
een a ee ¥ y 50@12.00 
oe eee 9.50@10.50 
CALF (all weights)? *: 
0 ee eee eee ee 
SEE 43h beacuse da beeseeeee 12.00@13.00 
EE wn cdvee wn we aeclecing oO ace 11.00@12.00 
GComenen (plain)... crccececeves 10.00@11.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 
Se err 17.00@18.00 
6. Pee re 17.00@18.00 
Ge ee re eee 16.00@17.00 
LAMB, Good: 
st Se 16.00@17.00 
SED TRG. oc ccccccccncceveccinne 16.00@ 17.00 
GB-GE EDR. oc cccccicccccccvcccccse 15.00@ 16.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
BT WIGS .ccccccccccvscoesoee 14.50@16.00 
LAMB, Common (Plain): 
BT WAS oivccicccccccsvivveds 12.50@14.50 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
PPO re tere ec 8.00@ 9.00 
BND, sacienunss tapey saan wei es | 8.00 
Common (plain).........+-++00+ 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
Ss 2 | Sepeeree er cree eee 13.50@14.50 
eS Prrrrre rer ee 13.00@14.00 
SS i ee rere ere 12.50@13.50 
SEE UE. -ov0s4neesecen eeereaees 12.00@ 13.00 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 
Sf. . Peererererrrr ri 11.50@12.50 
PICNICS: 
Be TK ckndacccciccesmescnnss| “Sessn bose 


BUTTS, Boston Style: 


PE BS kee vicscceisccoes . 13.50@14.50 


SPARE RIBS: 


Half Sheets .........-eeeesscces 11.50@12.50 


TRIMMINGS: 
MOGUERE <occccecccccsccegcesesne 7.00@ 7.50 


‘Includes heifers 300-450 Ibs. and steers down to 300 Ibs, at Chicago. 


Chicago. *Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA. 
ov achongee $16.50@18.00 wccccecers 
seenece tes 16.50@18.00 $17.00@19.00 
$16.50@18.00 16.50@18.00 17.00@19.00 
16.50@18.00 16.50@18.00 =—=«-—cceeeeeees 
14.50@16.50  — .......... 
saint nletwiiee 14.50@16.50 14.50@17.00 
14.50@ 16.50 14.50@16.50 14.50@ 17.00 


14.50@16.50 14.50@ 16.50 


13.00@14.50 


ececceeese 13. Af 
13.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 


12.00@ 13.00 12.00@13.00 


11.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 
11.00@1 .50 11.00@11.50 


12.50@13.00 
11.50@12.! 





10.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 11.00@11.50 
15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 
11.50@ 13.00 11,00@ 13.00 13.00@15.00 
10.50@11.50 10.00@11.00 12:00@ 13.00 
tL ceecraee 12.00@13.00 ee sieae 
BAR ee ae 11.00@ 12.00 Pen Let 
Ce ee 10.00@11.00 prea Reo 


18.00@19.00 17.50@18.00 17.50@18.50 


17.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
17.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 15.50@16.50 
16.50@17.50 16.00@ 17.00 15.50@16.50 
15.50@16.50 15.50@16.00 15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.50 
13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@ 14.00 
8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 snc eee eee 
7.50@ 8.50 T.50@ 8.50 = —s cere neeee 
6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 = wre enenees 
14.00@ 15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@ 15.00 
14.00@15.00 13.50@ 14.50 14.00@15.00 
13.50@14.50 13.00@ 14.00 13.00@ 14.00 
veneeeests> ~ sev eeeeeen 12.00@13.00 
13.00@14.50 13.00@14.50 

13.00@14.00 wn cee eee tte teee 
14.50@16.00 14.50@ 16.00 


2"Skin on’’ at New York and 





the City Public Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 

O. N. Fullerton has opened a new 
meat department at 915 Cole st., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Hersh & Kaplan have engaged in the 
meat business at 3159 Glendale blvd., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Pete Mortenson has entered the meat 
business at Granada, Minn. 


East Oregon Meat Co., La Grande, 
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Ore., opened recently with Biz Rode as 
manager. 

Frank Wild has engaged in the meat 
business at 215 Forest ave., Pacific 
Grove, Calif. 

Jack Pareta has entered the meat 
business in Oakland, Calif., with a store 
at 2840 Fillbert st. 


Maurice Thompson has bought the 
Anenson Meat Market at Roland, Ia. 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended 

Prime native steers— Dec. 21, 1938. 

+ wh. <CCSoCoooee 18%@19% 

600- 800 . eseeees -18%@19% 

BG Sesccvesceouce 19 @19% 
Good native steers— 

ED ts cit s.5'coeemaecan 16% @17% 

600- 800 ..... -..-.16%@1T% 

a 16% @17% 
Medium steers-— 

400- 600 . ere 

600- 800 ..............14 @14% 

GIP STSD ccccccsccvsces 144% @15 
Heifers, good, 400-600...15%@16 
Cows, 400-600 ........... 10% @115 
Hind quarters, choice.... @23% 
Fore quarters, choice..... @16 

Beef Cuts 

Steer loins, prime........ @38 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @3i 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @27 
Steer short loins, prime... @50 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @37 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @3i 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @28 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @25 
GOP BEES scccccccsces @18 
Cow short loins........... @20 
Cow loin ends (hips) @16 
Steer ribs, prime..... : @30 
Steer ribs, No. 1...... @24 
Steer ribs, No. 2..... — @21 
Cow ribs, No. 2...... = @i6 
Cow ribs, No. 3..... , @12 
Steer rounds, prime....... @18 
Steer rounds, No. 1.. @ij 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @15% 
Steer chucks, prime. @15% 
Steer chucks, No. 1... , @15 
Steer chucks, No. 2.. J @i4 
GOW TOURED ccccccccees ‘ @13 
Cow chucks ........... ‘ @ll 
Steer plates ...... - @il 
Medium plates ..... on @9 
Briskets, No. 1..... ree @13% 
Steer navel ends...... : @ 91 








Cow navel ends...... @ 8} 
Fore shanks .......... ‘ @ 9% 
PE SEE wecesetceces @ 7% 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.... @y5s 
Strip loins, No. 2...... @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @2 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @21 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1... @63 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. t 
SED a aenee.éecnes @13 
ak aaa @2 
Shoulder clods @15 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @17 


Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @16 


Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @14% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @14% 


Beef Products 
Brains lh 8 eee @i7 
Hearts .. ; ee @10 
0 re er @20 
Sweetbreads ..... wate @17 
Ox-tail, per Ib..... ‘ @i2 
Fresh tripe, plain.... ; @10 
Fresh tripe, H. C..... ae @11% 
BAUOUD cescoccdecees ad @19 
Kidneys, per Ib........... @10 

Veal 

Choice carcass ..........15 @16 
Good carcass .. 13 @l4 
Good saddles ... 17 @19 
Good racks ... oe 12 @l4 
Medium racks ..........- @10 

Veal Products 
Brains, GRR 2... cccccees @10 
Sweetbreads ... @36 
Ee SE ba vwescctervns @50 

Lamb 
Choice lambs .. ‘ - @18 
Medium lambs . ‘ @i7j 
Choice saddles . . @21 
Medium saddles . 2 @19 
Choice fores ... ‘ @15 
Medium fores ..... m6 @i4 
Lamb fries, per Ib.. ‘ @31 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @20 
Mutton 

Heavy sheep ..... : @ 8 
Light sheep .... , ‘ @10 
Heavy saddles . ae @10 
Light saddles .. wens @i2 
Heavy fores ..... wie @ 6 
CO @ 8 
Mutton legs ....... me @13 
Mutton loins ...... whe @12 
Mutton stew ......... we g 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... 12% 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 
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Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @l4 @l7 
PICRECS .nccccccccss @12 @12 
Skinned shoulders @i2 @13 
en Pere @30 @32 
BpSTO TIBS ccccccccsccccs @12 13 
Back fat ....cccccccecses @ 8 210 
Boston butts ............ @l4 @14% 
Boneless butts, cellar 

 %  . Are D17% @19 
a @ 9 10 
ET tncdaienes cosine nebo @ 9 12 
Neck bones ......... ae = @ 4 @ 5 
ES >< @ll1 @13 
Blade bones ...... @ll @ll1 
Pee Beeb cccccce a eamath @ 4 @ 5% 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @10 @ 9 
BAUEED evcceccce ema ee @10 @9 
BPGIRS cccccccccccvcceees @ 9 @ 9 
DE thasesdden ans @ 3 @ 6 
EN shacnaleie. 9 < eeebieeae @ 5 @ 9 

ead Saad @7 @ 7% 
Chitterlings ............. @ 6% @ i 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs............... @10%4n 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... @10n 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. ............... @ 9% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs. ........ cana @ 6 
ee WE, UE BE one ecicesccecese @ 6% 
Regular plates ..... ngciaenet eaen @ 7% 
PEN Si Seeeni cn ntdiedvnd Ganesnkass @ 6% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 


OT 0.0.6.0 0.0:60.04,502:0.00 6006 00eee cece 20 @21 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 
RED s:0d:n6- nivi-eme Unetich 66 4 kame eioe tes 21% @22% 


Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., plain..19 @20 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain....16 @16% 


Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain....15 @15% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs., parchment paper.22 @22% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain......... 19 @20% 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

TL, vccctecanscetewsees 36 @37 

CURREEES, SEO TOR. cc ccccccsccesccsces 31 @32 

Be, BED BPG. ken cccscisceccvess 2 @33 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @32% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... @35% 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @27% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @28% 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Clear fat back pork: 

















70- 80 pieces ..... a RR a $13.25 

EE bi ci cen eic dander hee cuaen - 13.00 

WEP ESe DUCED oc cc ccccscens Tere r 
EE ial Gino iRia'n- waa w bee: <iere os Vagactu at ne 
Brisket pork ........ 7 baad 21.00 
Clear plate pork 14.00 
DE HEE sevewcecewsticcesetacacésecees 23.00 
EN wndcscccarvesecowncacheseseee 24.00 
Peek Geet, BVO. BB. .cccccscccccesccsecccs $16.00 
Lamb tongue, short cut, *200-1b. bbi. || - 65.00 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. ahaa 16.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............... 22.50 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl... .!).: 26. 

(Packed basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings............. Me @i7 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%...... . @13 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%......... @15 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)........ ae @ 8% 
DO BOOTED cc cecccccteccseece ~~ - 7 @T™ 
4” Oe 8 @ 8% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) .. ‘ @l4 
RE ON aa 12 @12% 
SO ee ee 124% @12% 
Beef trimmings ........... eretssenccee Ge 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) ............. ee @ 9 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ @ 9% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and > @ 9% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up. er all 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P......... @13 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 

Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton............ @21% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... @al6% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @14\%4 
Country style sausage, smoked..... @18% 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings......... @23 
Frankfurters, in hog casings...... : @20% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice..... i @ljz 
Bologna in beef middles, choice..... a @ij 
Liver sausage in beef rounds...... eee @l4 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........... sca @l7 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs...... @22 
NED a cub ct aseccennerenescoe sess @15% 
New England luncheon specialty........ @22 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice..... , @18 
ED hc dc0tdaeeeueeneseeeeRer 27% 
Blood sausage ............-....4. ’ 17% 
i adtiiiibecddecncnsesna vecus es 17 
Polish sausage Pre eel fo Ge ke A 21 





DRY SAUSAGE 





Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........... 40 
TRMPIMBST COPVOERE occccccscccsecs oe 20: 
BE svaccoccesucesecs Sere e @238 
Holateiner ........sscccscsesseess cove @27% 
Be, ©. Gia, CHORES. 2 ce svcccceecsececs @35 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs..... 34 
B. C. salami, new condition Tree sas 2 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles....... y 33 
Genoa style salami, choice........... < 42 
EEE iri coabbrecneeseabeseb0000 a @31 
Mortadella, new condition......... Res 21 
=e ee 45 
Italian style hams....... PRE és br 
ED os 6b War io one ore ewemenen eee 36 


LARD 





Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... $ 6.60ax 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... 6.3744n 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... @ 8.50 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... @ 9.50 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

C.OB. CHICRED <ccicvcccesevsceseses @10.00 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. ee. @ 9.60 
Shortening, tierces, ¢c.a.f............ @ 9.50 
Extra oleo oil (in tierces)............... @ 8 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil..... aes — @ 7% 
PETS GIO GUORTERD. 0. o5 c ic cccccsvcces @ 6% 

TALLOWS AND GREASES 
(Loose, basis Chicago.) 

Edible tallow, 1% acid................. 6 @ 6% 
Prime packers pt No 3-4% acid. 5% 
IG. b Glee, B05 £.£.6...ccccesvcss ee 5% 
Special tallow .............. “<< @ Hs) 
Choice white grease, all hog . 5%@ 5 

A-White grease, 4% acid........... 5% 
B-White grease, yr 5% acid..... 5% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a......... we 4% 
oe eS eee eee 4%@ 4% 


ANIMAL OILS 


oe Uw. See rere 
Prime burning oil....... 
Prime lard oil—inedible. 
Extra W. S. lard oil 
xtra tard of}........... 
Extra No. 1 lard oil.... 
Spec. No. 1 lard oil... 
No. 1 lard oil 
No. 2 lard oil 
soon tallow oil 
° C. T. neatsfoot oil. 
| neatsfoot oil........ 
Prime neatsfoot oil... . 
Extra neatsfoot oil. . 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil... 













VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 


Valley points, prompt................ 6% 6% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.o. on wena 8 9 
Yellow, deodorized .......... 8 9 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. “ills. 1 i 
Soybean oil, f.0.b. mills..............-. 5 5 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 6% 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast.. 2% 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... 8 

OLEOMARGARINE 
F. 0. B. Chicago. 
White domestic vegetable margarine... . @14% 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib. 

oe ee ree a @l4 
Puff paste (water churned). @10% 
Puff paste (milk churned) : : @ll1 
White nut margarine........... ; @ 8% 


(Continued on page 46.) 


PURE VINEGARS 
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BEEF e 





PORK e VEAL ec LAMB 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS e BACON e LARD e SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 























THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON —_ BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G.GrayCo, 
437 W.13thSt. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 
































PORK PRODUCTS=—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS « BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF -PORK-SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO - - WICHITA 


Bell Brand | 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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from the Land O'Corn 
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BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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NATURE AND 
HUMAN SKILL 
combine to give 
Superb Quality 
in these imported 
canned Hams. 


Try a Case Today 


AMPOL, 


| 380 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Chicago Markets 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 

Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’hse stock): 

In 425-lb. bbls., delivered............+++: $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots: 

Dol. reined granulated... ........ccseccccee 6.90 

CO eae aan 7.90 

EL Sacentcceetcncnsecene oe aa 

CE cvxchsdednagece bacon +euntes 8.62 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda............++. 8.75 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 

Ibs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 

ET oc stab 66:4 waleurdmewSeweewe ease .20 

MED 60 o cv cacerareveseves 9.70 

ME <ccdscvsdweeneeaeed whe 10.20 

DEE SaFA CAO eer eceareedendewndes qenecueans 6.80 
Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... @2.75 
Second sugar, 90 basis. .....cccccccccces None 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.45 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @4.05 


oe 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., 
Dextrose, in car lots, per ewt. (in paper 
DRED  cecccecesecesseessevesvese cove 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 


@3.95 


@3.54 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 












Domestic rounds, 180 pack.......... @.16 
Domestic rounds, fae @.28 
Export rounds, Ee nieve ciaan 45 
Export rounds, medium........ -25 
Export rounds, narrow @.35 
@.06 
No. 2 weasands.... @.04 
Er cccordevsévudedeuees @.10 
No. 2 bungs...... . -onn @.07 
Middles, regular @.38 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in... @.45 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 
DEE Sb ecce bweneccdueeees ens @.85 
Dried bladders 
Bi dctvenccctseccnens -75 
Bee es We Ee oc ccccicnes ea .65 
SD SS eee .85 
6- 8 in. wide, flat -25 
Hog casings: 
Pe POP BOP PMc ccccccrscccccouce 2.10 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.... .-< oe 
Medium, regular . - 1.60 
English, medium . - 1.85 
Wide, per 100 yds 1,10 
Extra wide, per 100 yds............... -90 
CE ce hnedececgeweevneesiee -22 
I 0.05 sw eee a se e6ieee ee 17 
Medium prime bungs .09 
Small prime bungs 0414 
I Os a 2s winks eeeen oe es cee eee 18 
EE “Ksenseebeusevecetsoerccarcie .09 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago. original bbls., 


bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 
Per lb. Per lb. 


Allspice, Prime ... : <oce 17 
Resifted .. . ““ a 18 
Chili Pepper . . 19% 

Chili Powder . vaweaeoue 19 
Cloves, Amboyna ; wear 27 31 
Madagascar . baa 21 
Zanzibar .... poowes 19% 22% 
Ginger, Jamaica 14 164% 
Po eee mene Ri, 10% 
Mace, Fancy Banda , . i 66 
East India ...... ay ae 60 
E. I. & W. I. Blend ‘ 55 
Mustard Flour, Fancy 22% 
en th Gadwnsedawas 15 
Nutmeg, Fancy Banda 25 
Fast India ...... 21 
E. I. & W. I. Blend 16% 
Paprika, Extra Fancy... 40 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper 26% 
Pimiexo (220-lb. bbls.) 25 
Pepper, Cayenne 26 
Red Pepper, No. 1 <2 19 
Pepper, Black Ale “pps - 9% 10% 
Black Lampong ... v 6% 8% 
Black Tellicherry . cone ae 11 
White Java Muntok ws 9% 11% 
White Singapore aa 9 11 
White Packers . cee ° 10% 
Ground 
or 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed .. ° eteeecnes 9 11 
Celery Seed, Frene h. wall -. 16% 19% 
Cominos Seed .......... , - Hs 14 
Coriander Morocco Bleached... a s ea 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 6% Ry 
Mustard Seed, Dutch Yellow..... o* 9 12% 
emavhenaa es EEE ee 7% 10% 
Marjoram, French ...... . 20 
GE avccaxeess Sate -- 18% 16 
Sage, Dalmatian, Fancy a 8 10% 
Dalmatian No. 1.... one Th gly 
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LIVE CATTLE 


Steers, medium and good............. oa 00@ 10.25 
Cows, medium ............ ne 5.00@ 6.00 
PCLT OCTET CURT CO re 4.25@ 5.00 
ee, GUO. B80 Fed Srierecdeeecene @ 7.25 


LIVE CALVES 











Vealers, good and choice............ $ 8.00@11.5 
I NEY o wenaiic tc 6 scaceenene 6.50@ 7. 50 
Calves, good and choice Dnata a ala 6.00@ 8.00 
COCR, TIONED 6 cccech vests sesaceves 5.00@ 6.00 
Hogs, good to choice, 175-195-Ib....... $ @ 7.65 
POCRUNE COWE: GONG 6 cnt doe ccévetecece 6.50@ 7.00 
Lambs, good and choice.............. x @10.25 
Sheep, common to good............... 2.00@ 4.00 
City Dressed. 
GChetes, BNtire, DONTE. cccccccccecee «---20%@21% 
ee I Sn cercs6ecencaqoress 20 @21 
Native, common to fair..... eeeeee --164%@19 
Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, GOO@S0O® ibs............. 19 @20% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs...19 @20 
Good to choice heifers 17 
Good to choice cows........... 
Common to fair cows... wa 
Fresh bologna bulls.................00. 
Western City 
2 Sa ea 25 @27 26 @28 
See -22 @24 23 @24 
See ee 19 @21 21 @22 
No. RNs «sac'06 ve aeaman 40 48 44. @5 
Se SE. ac cdcecnusien 30 40 86 42 
SS ere 24 25 30 @34 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 22 @24 22% @25 
No. 2 hinds and ribs 19 @21% 20 @22 
Me. 2 seunds........ 17 17 @18 
Be ae PI: wads cuneves 16 16 @17 
No. 3 rounds Seesrerns 15 15 @16 
No. Ge 0 0:s'vie 40u's deen 17 @18 
No. 2 chucks. waa 15% @i7j 
Bl, Gh Ms 6s 0.5.6:6:0:00-00 14 @16 
City dressed bologmas.........ccccccccs 13 @14 
GO, SE OG ccccccvcesceceven 23 @25 
Rolls, Sh I acc kc vevcccevones 18 @20 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av............... 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av............. --50 @60 
SE GENE cesesececcececccevevines 16 @18 
CD Svaceetvernsetheise$s4espeedeesawes 15 @16 
Medium . iweettaaaes bekteesaee 14 @15 
ED Secs vr carritnatabudas Cundecouecd 13 @14 
r,s iwcceawhoneeeveeke 18 @19 
Spring lambs, good to medium.......... 17 @18 
Spring lambs, medium........ Seo eendee 16 @l17 
CE WEEE sa duu eesacevearens ees, se 
Es SD sé wis Ca graewadata eusmnys ws Oe 
Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs., 

Bead om: leat COC En). .cccccccccves $11.75@12.50 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. . @i5 
Pork tenderloins, fresh............. we @37 
Pork tenderloins, frozen........... oan @33 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av...... @li4 
Butts, boneless, Western.. @23 
Butts, regular, Western............. bia @16 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... a2 
Picnic hams, West. fresh, 6@8 Ibs, av.. @15% 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. @i19 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... @10 
NN b0- 00 K6Gannce 66aerenneiebnrees @l4 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 38 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 39 


SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. a 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. av 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av... 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av. 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av 
Skinned hams, 18@ 20 Ibs. av 
Pienics, 4@6 Ibs. av........ 
Oa US rer 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. av 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city... . 
Rollettes, 8@ 10 Ibs. av... 
Beef tongue, light... . 
Beef tongue, heavy. 





FANCY MEATS 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 16¢ a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed. 28¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ............. .. 380c a pound 
DWOOTHTONES, TEE) 2..cc cccccccecscese 70c a pair 
BT OE os. 6 a0 e036 060: 12c a pound 
IIL o.04w 0c 000.0000 o0seee 4c each 
Livers, beef 29¢ a pound 
SE ktaeds by eenrucane sees l4c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders................ 30c a pound 
RE THREE occ cvarnvcdeeeasceseeuses 12¢ a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 

EE ENN OD PE ete $1.75 per ewt. 
re rr ee 2.50 per cwt. 
Perr rrr .. 3.50 per cwt. 
PE PMNS sa ccncesscovuecanesens 3.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
5-9 9%4-12%4 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals..14 2.00 2.15 2.20 2.35 


Prime No. 2 Veals..13 1.80 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Buttermilk No. 1....11 1.70 - 85 1.90 
Buttermilk No. 2....10 iss 1.70 1.75 
Branded Gruby...... 6 .70 ‘90 -95 1.00 
WOMNNEE Sa. csvcccces 6 -70 90 -95 §=1.00 
BONES AND HOOFS 
Per ton 
del'd basis 
OT EET ee re $62.50 
Dn a uvaetue ae oneeee 55.00 
Flat shins, a Ree ee tee: 52.50 
a Hi aaennbesaunaw ae eee 
Hoofs, wiles’ Dee eta Adee oninnt ea weet esneee 75.00 
black and white striped............. 40.00 





PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score)...... @26% 27% @ 2T% 
Creamery (90-91 score) ...25%@2! 4 25% @26 





Creamery firsts (88-89). ..2514 @25% 24% @25% 
EGGS. 
MeECOR BIG: occ sccvcece -24%@ 25% ee 
PI BEOOE cccccosveces 2344 @23% @26% 
CED ncccecesecccese smenswene @20 
LIVE POULTRY. 
EE oan aia ameeeewald 9 @16% 13 @20 
Springs neue ead weed 15 @i17jy 13 @19 
errr ---12 @15 @19 
Capons ... ks pehecigirn 16 @21 25 @27 
Old Roosters ..... --oell @1Z% @15 
Ducks Be en 10 @16 @18 
SN Rixiagia gscucaie-en'e --e-AZ @15 @19 
We occusauseeren -18 @27% 22 @27% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 36-47, fresh.... @20 @21 
Chickens, 48/up, fresh...20 @21 21% @24 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh...... 15%, @17% 16% @1814 
Gy CEE sectesccnes 191%4@20% @20 
60 and up, fresh....... @22% @22 
Turkeys, Northwestern, 
Young toms, boxes..... 26 @27% 27 @30 
Young hens, boxes..... @2 @31 
Turkeys, Southwestern, 
Young toms, boxes..... aM @29 
Young hens, boxes..... @26% @30 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter for week ended 
Friday, December 16: 
December— 
13. 4. 





1 
Chicago ....28-2! 28 27% 
New York. 29 28Q 
Boston a 29% 29 
a oe. 29% 2 
San 
Francisco. .31 31 31 31 31 - 


*Not available. 
Wholesale prices carlots 
score at Chicago: 


fresh centralized—% 










House ...... 26% 26% 26% 26 2% 2 
Treek ...... 27 26% 27 264% 25% 25% 
Receipts of butter by cities (Ib.—Gross Wt.) 
This Last poss e January 1.— 
week. week. 193: 1937 
Chgo. 2,389,545 2,610,465 os.0na.ene 227 
New 
York. 3,605,013 4,853,188 293,52 3.026 222 
Boston. 824,804 1,118,769 7 






Phila, 1.316214 1426;801 70054-989 66°673.309 


Total. 8,135,576 10, 009, 313 739,164, 575 504, 855, 571 





Cold storage movement (lbs.--Net Wt.): 
In Out On hand Same day 
Dee. 15. Dec. a . Dec. 16. last year. 
Chicago .. g 63,619,097 
New York.29% 44,286,638 
Boston ... 3,460,308 
PRI. ...- 497,110 
Total ..338,293 965,482 111,863,153 
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BEFORE ,YOU 
oS, 


BUY 


nvestigate WHAT THESE PACKERS OFFER 
































MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


Carload 
Shipments 


We 
Solicit 





Genuine Tenderized Ham 
Gem Hams + Nuggets ~- Rollettes 
Tenderized Canned Ham 


De Luxe Bacon Sausage Products 


THE Sotin PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 




















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 


NEW YORK o x 
OFFICE a. it?s William G. Joyce 


P77) : Boston, Mass. 


F. C. Rogers, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 


410 W. 14th Street 


Rae 











HONEY BRAND 














telat - Bacon 


Dried Beef 


HYGRADE’S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S ies 
Frankfurters in ‘ 
Natural Casings 
Domestic and Foreign 
HYGRADE’S Connections 
Invited! 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 





Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





























OT EL 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 





























B.E.G. 


THE TRADE’S NAME FOR FINEST POLISH 


HAMS - PICNICS 
LOIN - BACON 
CHICKEN 


MEAT IMPORT CO. 
INC. 


33-37 So. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. WH. 3-5428-5429 
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Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each insertion. 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. No display. 


Be BN 


Remittance must be sent with order. 











Men Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Equipment for Sale 








Sausage Superintendent 


Experienced man wanted for small eastern 
packing plant that manufactures sausage. 
Must be able to take full eharge of factory. 
W-428, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Salesman Wants Side Line 


Equipment salesman calling on pack- 
ers in central states wants side lines. 
W-427, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
rae 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Disintegrator 


For sale, 1—40” Stedman’s disinte- 
grator, 4 cage, with manganese steel 
bars, $350, f.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa., Haf- 
leigh & Co., Buchanan, Virginia. 





Salesman, Boston Territory 

Wanted, salesman for Boston territory. Must be 
able to dispose of car or two weekly of bone-in beef 
cuts. Also full line of beef and pork sausage ma- 
terial. Salary basis. Good opportunity for right man. 
Must be able to furnish bond and references. 
W-431, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Partner Wanted 


Experienced canner of European style hams 
is looking for partner to finance opening of 
ham canning plant. Man experienced in canned 
ham brokerage business preferred. W-430, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 








Position Wanted 


Equipment Wanted 








Working Sausage Foreman 


All-around German sausage foreman, with 
many years’ experience in small and large 
packing plants. Best of references. Single, 31 
years old. Willing to travel. Frank Emmert, 
537 Best St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sausage Equipment 
For sale, complete set of modern sau- 
sage manufacturing equipment, capable 
of producing 50,000 lbs. per week. Write 
The Bridgeport Fixture Company, 12 
Congress St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Packer Sales Promotion 


Alert meat packer or allied manufacturer can 
pick up his sales curve by communicating with 
rienced field organizer and instructor. Stron 
salesman. Can prepare sales bulletins, handle dif- 
ficult correspondence, buy dealer helps. Now em- 
ployed; interested only in making connection with 
progressive organization. W-424, THE NATIONAL 
PR VISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Plant Superintendent 


Now available, ene superintendent with many 
years’ practical all-around packinghouse operating 
experience, covering beef or pork and small stock, 
slaughtering, processing, manufacturing, etc. Em- 
ployed several years as oe plant superin- 
tendent. — uaeme, and handle labor efficiently, 
operate plan minimum costs. W-425, THE 

ATIONAL Rov ISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Sausage Foreman 


Now available, all around man, over 20 
years experience manufacturing any kind of 
sausages, loaves, etc. High quality and stand- 
ard products, also all cured and smoked meats. 
Can run any plant. Willing to go, ote 
U.S.A. or foreign. W- HE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn st Chicago, 








Business Opportunities 








Chicago Manufacturers’ Agency 


Experienced sales manager of nationally 
known firm will give up present position in 
near future to establish manufacturers’ agency 
for established lines or items with or without 
investment for retail, wholesale or industrial 
accounts. Bank and _ business references. 
W-429, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage & Packinghouse Equip. 


USED PACKING HOUSE & SAUSAGE MA- 
CHINERY & EQUIPMENT. 75 ton & 150 ton 
steam ice machines, hog dehairing machine, 
steam hoist, speed control, viscera table, tan- 
kage press, two lard steam tanks, open tanks, 
250-gal. oak casks, hog and beef conveyor 
tracks & switches asst. sizes, motors A.C. & 
D.C., 50 & 125 K.W. generators, 47” wood 
sausage sticks, Calvert bacon skinning ma- 
chine, steam ham cooker, snoot puller ethnoid 
and terminate bone remover, sundry items. 

Send for information. MUST MOVE! 
BUILDINGS BEING WRECKED! 


CLEVELAND WRECKING CoO. 
187 S. Wabasha, St. Paul, Minn. 








Plants for Sale 





Equipment for Sale 








Car Washer 
For sale, one 5-gun No. 507223 Fig. 
1764 Gould car washer, 300-pound pres- 
sure pump. FS-420, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Guaranteed Good Rebuilt Equip. 


2—500-ton Hydraulic Curb Presses; 2— 
Meat Mixers; Sausage Stuffers; Silent Cutters; 
Grinders; 1—Allbright-Nell 2%’x5’ Jacketed 
Cooker; 3—Anderson No. 1 Oil Expellers with 
15 H.P. AC motors; Bone Crushers; Dopp 
Scrapple Kettles; 2—4’ x 9’ Mechanical Mus. 
Co. Lard Rolls; 2—Jay-Bee Hammer Mills, No. 
2, No. 3 for Cracklings: 1—No. 1 CV M.&M. 
Hog; 38—Bartlett & Snow Jacketed Rendering 
Kettles, 6’ and 10’ dia.; Meat choppers. 

Send for Consolidated News listing hundreds 
of other values in: Cutters; Melters; Render- 
ing Tanks; Kettles; Grinders; Cookers; Hy- 
draulic Presses; Pumps; ete. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete Plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 














| WATCH THIS PAGE FOR OPPORTUNITIES ! 














Packing Plant 


For sale, packing plant of the Miller Pack- 
ing Co., Newark, Ohio. This plant has capa- 
city for handling 150 cattle and 500 hogs per 
week, and is in perfect repair. Buildings are 
located along B. & O. siding, and stockyards 
are within 200 feet. Easy terms can be ar- 
ranged. For further particulars, write or see 
—— S. Jones, 403 Trust Bldg., Newark, 

0. 














SELL or BUY 
LOCATE a JOB 
FILL an OPENING 


All can be accomplished 
through the classified columns of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


No matter what your message is, 
it will reach the entire packing 
industry in these columns. Be 
sure your wants come to the at- 
tention of enough people. Send in 
your classified ad today. 
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THE 


CaSING HOUSE 


Bearn. Levies Co.,inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


LONDON 
WELLINCTON 


MEW yoRcK 
BUENOS AIRES 








W. Delventhal 


HAMBURG-BERGEDORF, GERMANY 
@ Founded 1892 @ 


SPECIAL CASING 
SORTING ESTABLISHMENT 


offers original and assorted SHEEP casings 


PATENT CASING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 





PATENT SEWED CASINGS 


MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS 


617-23 West 24th Place 


Chicago, Illinois 











To Sell Your Hog Casings 
in Great Britain 


communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 




















Leeds 9 ENGLAND 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 









221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 








Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods, Published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing you. 
Write today for list and prices. 

















TYPICAL PAGES FROM 


“PROFITABLE MEAT CUTTING” 


The book that tells how every kind of meat 


should be bought, cut, graded, displayed and 
sold at a profit! 

The authors of “Profitable Meat Cutting” spent 
more than thirty years in the retail meat busi- 
ness and their book is based on facts, not theory. 
Here are some of the subjects discussed in this 
outstanding volume, every one with increased 


profit in mind: 
Cutting Pork Cutting Lamb 
Cutting Veal Cutting Beef 


Standard and Fancy Cuts 
Hotel and Restaurant Cuts 
Boneless Cuts Smoked Meats 
Ready-to-Serve Meats 
Typical pages from “Profitable Meat Cut- 
ting” illustrated above emphasize the thorough- 
ness with which this book handles the subject 
matter discussed. Clear-cut illustrations aid the 
reader to visualize the various operations taken 
up in minute detail in the easily-read text pages. 
Join the thousands who have profited through 
the money making suggestions in ‘Profitable 
Meat Cutting.” Fill out the coupon below today! 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please enter my order for ...sceeeeeees copies of 
“Profitable Meat Cutting.” | am enclosing $7.50 for each 
copy ordered. 
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When these firms advertise their equipment, sup- 
plies and services, they bring you news more 
important to you than that contained in your daily 


newspaper. You wouldn't think of missing your 


paper; you shouldn't miss the news these firms bring 





you in their advertisements. Collectively, they tell 
you about late developments that make possible 
better and more efficient ways of conducting all 
your operations. It pays to watch for and study 
their messages. 





While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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Repeat Orders TELL OUR STORY 
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one ot the first 


Zitron Bros., 
provemen 
became " 


Their recent PY 
Cooker shows 


made ! 


ecessary f Laabs Sanitary 
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The list of the many users of ANCO Laabs Sani- 
tary Rendering Processes and Equipment, who have 
repeatedly purchased our Cookers, is being added 
to regularly. 


Let an ANCO representative tell you how you, 
too, can improve the results of your Rendering 
Department with ANCO modern Rendering 
Equipment. 





of another AN 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 


117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 





5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 


. 111 Sutter Street 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 





These are the reasons 
why you make more 
money with CIRCLE U 


COMPLETE LINE 


The Circle U line of dry sau- 
sage includes types and varie- 
ties to meet the preference of 
every taste and nationality. 


ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION 


Circle U Dry Sausage is a 
quality product, nationally 
known for its ability to meet 
the demands of the most dis- 
criminating trade. 


AMPLE PROFIT 
MARGIN 


Your cost of Circle U Dry 
Sausage is low enough (quality 
considered) to provide ample 
margin for profit. 


PROVED QUALITY 


Circle U Dry Sausage is made 
by dry sausage specialists... 
men who know how a product 
should be made to sell con- 
sistently at a profit. 


MADE BY A COM- 

PANY CATERING 

TO MEAT PACKERS 
AND JOBBERS 


You can buy Circle U Dry 


SRI RIIST ER NEY BREE ee ee 


FOR BETTER DRY SAUSAGE PROFITS AND 
BETTER SALES ON ALL YOUR PRODUCTS! 





Sausage with confidence. We 
specialize in catering to meat 
packers and jobbers. 





When you add the Circle U Line of Dry Sausage to your 
regular products, you provide not only opportunities for 
profit, but an opportunity to do a better selling job on your 
regular line by concentrating purchases. 


Circle U Dry Sausage is a quality product, made of finest 
meats and choicest spices. It is a quality product that will 
meet with the approval of the most discriminating trade. 
And it can be sold at a price that will enable you to compete 
successfully with any dry sausage in its class. Get the details — 
today! 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY | 


CHICAGO 
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